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Directoire Cloak. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

‘PNHIS graceful cloak is one of the most elegant 

Parisian models for autumn and winter 
wraps. It is most often made of rich black fab- 
rics, such as India cashmere, satin, Sicilienne, or 
velvet, with gay lining of plush or of quilted sat- 
in in old gold, caroubier, or heliotrope shades. 
The shape is clinging and very simple, being 
fashioned by a single seam behind and the shirr- 
ed fullness around the neck. Armholes are then 
cut in the sides, and a sleeve-like piece is added, 
and covered with lace. The handsomest black 
laces laid over satin are used for the trimmings, 
and the ribbons are double-faced satin, with 
black on one side and the color of the lining on 
the other, 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 
Uncontrollable Impulses.—Vitriol - throwing.— Long 
ngagements. 

NE of the most offensive forms of humbug 

is, to my mind, the affectation of sympathy, 

and especially for unworthy objects. A lot of 
people have been petitioning our Home Secretary 
to reprieve a scoundrel convicted of murdering a 
little girl, under cireumstances of exceptional bru- 
tality, upon the ground that he acted under an 
“ uncontrollable impulse.” © I am glad to say that 
the Home Secretary is moved bya similar instinct 
to hang him. It is really time that these mock 
humanitarians should be described as they de- 
serve to be. What possible advantage do they 
suppose is to be derived by any human being 
from the prolonged existence amongst us of an in- 
dividual who, by their own showing, has an “ un- 
controllable impulse” to butcher little children ? 
I am sometimes tempted to think that the bru- 
tality which used to be the shame of our statute- 
book, and of the nation generally, still keeps its 
place in the breasts of these sentimentalists, 
whose tenderness for criminals seems always to 
be in proportion to the ghastliness of the crime. 

On the other hand, one is glad to find that 
kindliness is growing in the strangest places— 
even among vestries and church-wardens. The 
work-house rules which kept the old pauper and 
his wife in separate wards have been now relaxed 
in no less than twelve of the London unions. 
After sixty the old couples who have tottered 
(very literally) down the hill of life so long to- 
gether may do so hand in hand. Those that 
God has joined, or as the marriage service asserts 
Him to have done, are to be put asunder no long- 
er. It must surely be some comfort, in a state 
however comfortless, to have the opportunity of 
talking over old times with him or her who ex- 
perienced them with us. However, there are 
some folks who think otherwise. A married 
friend of mine at the club, who is at present in 
the “ House,” but expects to be in the work- 
house, shakes his head over these new regula- 
tions. “They deprive me,” he says, “of my last 
fond hope of rest.” 

As any stick does to beat a dog with, so (as Sher- 
idan tells us) any toast serves as “an excuse for a 
glass.” The most ingenious one yet known, how- 
ever, has been discovered by the sergeant accused 
of taking bribes for mismarking at Wimbledon. 
A witness states the sergeant told him he had 
arranged for the Cheshire team to win the china 
cup, and they had done it so well that they never 
had a magpie or an outer. “ And I am now going 
to drink their healths.” Considering that this sa- 
gacious man had insured their victory beforehand, 
it does seem most absurdly superfluous that he 
should have poured out any libation to the gods. 

M. Leopold Stapleaux, a noted gourmand, has 
offered a bet that he will rival Dr. Tanner in 
what one may call the opposite direction. He 
offers to go forty days without passing a single 
half-hour without eating something. 

Vitriol and jealousy are old acquaintances. To 
the female mind there perhaps seems something 
of poetical justice in destroying that beauty the 
charms of which have rendered another her suc- 
cessful rival. And in France public feeling has 
always been on the side of the avenger. The 
Countess de Tilly’s case the other day exemplified 
this, and showed how completely the “ morality” 
of French novels—which is, in fact, French liter- 
ature—has debauched the national mind. Last 
week there was another vitriol affair, not more 
horrible, but which was differently treated by a 





Parisian jury, for an obvious reason. Nemesis 
had overtaken, not the rival, but the lover. “A 
hideous death’s-head was called to depose. The 
nose was consumed to the bridge; one eye was a 
red cavity ; the other, not utterly destroyed, stared 
fixedly, the eyelid having lost its retractile power. 
The charred face, the absence of lips, etc., horri- 
fied the spectators.” This terrible object had 
never been a woman, but quite recently had been 


a man and a bridegroom, which altered the jury’s 
views. Moreover, what rendered the matter more 
dangerous in their eyes was that the vitriol had 
not been thrown by the aggrieved lady herself, 
but only by a sympathizing female friend, who, 
dressed in male attire, and carrying a milk can 
full of the fatal liquid, had taken vengeance on 
the victim by proxy. The morbid sentiment which 





with French jurymen casts a halo over vitriol- 
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throwers was in this instance overcome by a sense 
of apprehension on their own account, and not- 
withstanding the customary plea of “ extenuating 
circumstances,” the instrument of another’s venge- 
ance got some years’ penal servitude 

In England the practice of vitriol-throwing be- 
ing somewhat rare, is not greatly sympathized 
with, but it has only to be known to be appre- 
ciated.” One may look forward to the time when 
it will be indulged in, not from jealousy, but for 
the mere fun of the thing. The satisfaction de- 
rived from an act of cruelty is beginning to be a 
common pleasure, and always to be gratified at 
a cheap rate. The number of them included in 
every week’s “summary of news’ is absolutely 
appalling; and what shocks one even still more 
is the leniency of the punishments awarded to 
the offenders, especially when compared with 
those inflicted on mere thieves and pettifoggers. 
Two officers of a cavalry regiment, convicted of 
worrying a cat to death with disgusting cireum- 
stances of brutality, are fined five pounds apiece, 
and remain “ officers and gentlemen.” <A maid- 
servant, for boiling a cat alive, has a month’s im- 
prisonment. The starving and beating of mo- 
therless children, as compared with stealing a 
pocket-handkerchief, is almost no offeuse at all, 
and is so common that it excites no public at- 
tention whatever. A great fuss is made about 
dram-drinking, yet that miserable vice, compared 
with the unnatural love of cruelty for its own 
sake, is as nothing in the scale of crimes. The 
pretense of those who indulge in the former is 
at least that it gives pleasure, whereas the other 
is actually founded on the principle of increasing 
as far as in us lies the sum of human misery. 
Nothing that Hogarth’s pencil has drawn in his 
“ Stages of Cruelty” comes up to what is now enact- 
ed every day in England with comparative impu- 


nity. The last case is of a little boy falling into a 
lock. Two other boys gallantly jump in to save 


him, when a bargeman cries, “‘ Let ’em drown! let 
’em drown!” and opens a sluice gate to let the 
river in upon them. Other bargemen stand round 
to see the fun, but are disappointed at two out 
of the three children contriving to struggle to 
land. So far as I can gather, the spectators of 
the scene are not on their trial at all, while the 
wretch who pulled up the sluice is only indicted 
for manslaughter. The Circassian who murdered 
the American missionary in his sleep the other 
day has frankly confessed that he couldn’t resist 
the temptation to kill a Giaour. He was seized, 
he says, “with a blind devil’—a synonym, no 
doubt, for the “uncontrollable impulse” I have 
already alluded to, so familiar to the philanthropic 
criminals’ friend in this country. But this barge- 
man’s “ devil,” it must be remembered, was not 
blind, nor was the drowned child a Giaour. 

It is not often that India offers her mite for 
the improvement of civilization, but the Kattywar 
States Gazette has a notice concerning which, if 
the editor knew the value of it, he would certainly 
say, “ English papers please copy” : “I, the daugh- 
ter of Guigee Dogee, do hereby declare that about 
four years ago I was betrothed to you, Mojitsee 
Baritsee, and that though my uncle has often 
since then sent word for you to come and marry 
me and be done with it, still you have perversely 
kept away all this time. Thus I have been wast- 
ing the bloom of my youth upon nothing. As a 
last resource, therefore, I do hereby call upon 
you to fulfill your engagement within fifteen days 
of the publication of this notice, otherwise I shall 
take to me another husband, with which transac- 
tion you will have nothing to do.” This seems 
to me both spirited and sensible conduct on the 
part of Miss Dogee, and a protest against long 
engagements well worthy of imitation. 

Among the things that the Prince of Wales 
has been “ graciously pleased”’ to do for us of late 
is the following act of benevolence: he has grant- 
ed a warrant, as Grand Master of the Freemasons, 
for the Lodge No. 1886 to be held at Cabool, Af- 
ghanistan. ‘ This is very interesting, but what I 
should dearly like to know—if it is not a Masonic 
secret—is, who are the brethren who are going 
to attend that Lodge, and how they propose to 
get there, and (especially) back again. 

I am sorry to read that another person has died 
under a dentist’s hands during the administration 
of chloroform. It will doubtless frighten people 
very much, and yet if they only knew how small 
is the percentage of deaths through this cause, 
they would be less afraid of it than of entering 
a railway carriage. When I think of the ancient 
horrors of a dentist’s room—its so-called “ easy” 
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chair that goes so much too far back, its terrible 
array of pincers and forceps, and that second 
wrench (when he goes round with it the other 
way)—I protest I would take laughing-gas if the 
risk were ten times as great. I have a friend 
who always takes it, though he confesses he is 
doubtful about its agreeing with his particular 
constitution. “Why do you think that?” I in- 
quired. “Well, because when it is all over I al- 
ways find myself on the floor, with the dentist and 
the operator wrangling over me about sending for 
a policeman.” R. Kenmare, of London. 





AUTUMN TOKENS. 
By the golden dreamful weather, 
By the birds that fly together, 
Dark against the radiant sky, 
By the silence growing deeper, 
By the resting of the reaper, 
Pleasant days are drawing nigh. 


By the vagrant way-side brier, 
Flinging far its tangled fire, 

By the forest’s motley line, 
Royal oak and maple splendid, 
Holding stately court, attended 

As for pageant rich and fine, 


By the asters, incense bringing, 
By the morning-glories’ swinging, 
And the spicy fragrance shed 
From the grape, whose purple cluster 
Captive holds the vivid lustre 
Of the summer scarcely fled, 


Pleasant days are coming nearer, 

Days when home will seem the dearer 
That its circle, smaller grown, 

In its happy talk and laughter, 

Or its sighs, low stealing after, 
Narrows to enfold its own. 


Blithe, for music, work, and study 

Then will glow the hearth-flame ruddy, 
What though wild the winds may blow: 

Always there is golden weather 

Where true hearts are met together, 
Though without be storm and snow. 


All the autumn’s wondrous shading, 
Ripened hues, and gentle fading, 
All the birds that southward fly, 
Speak to us with sign and token, 
Say, in words we hear, unspoken, 
Pleasant days are drawing nigh. 
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MRS. LINTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Our readers’ especial attention is invited to the 
Sascinating Serial Story 
“MY LOVE.” 
by the favorite Novelist Mrs. E, LYNN Lin10Nn, 
author of “ Patricia Kemball,” “ The Atonement 
of Leam Dundas,” etc., which is begun on page 
646, and will be continued weekly until the end. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


HARreEr’s YOUNG Prop. No. 47, issued Sep- 
tember 21, contains the Second Chapter of “ Who 
was Paul Grayson?” an illustrated serial story 
by JOHN HABBERTON, author of “ Helen’s Ba- 
bies” ; “ How Ted and Kitty Camped Out,” illus- 
trated ; “ Old Times in the Colonies,” illustrated ; 
“ Half Afraid,” a beautiful double-page engrav- 
ing ; the First Chapter of “ Moonshiners,” illus- 
trated; and other attractive features. 





WOMAN IN HER OLD ROLE. 


NE can hardly walk along the way-side 
skirting any country garden now with- 

ont seeing graceful forms bending, amidst 
all the blowing of the blowing leaves, over 
beds and plots, slipping geraniums, taking 
up Madeira bulbs, and dahlias, and cannas, 
and the rest, to dry and hang in cellar or 
attic till spring breezes begin to stir the 
old earth’s heart’s-blood again, and burying 
tulips and crocuses and snow-drops that 
they may be ready to greet the first April 
sunbeams with spires of blossom. Nothing 
in this country, except the study of music, 
has received greater impetus and encourage- 
ment of late years than the culture of flow- 
ers, and almost every woman who has ten 
feet of earth about her door thinks herself 
an object of blame if she has not at least a 
rose-bush, a cluster of coleus, and a honey- 
suckle in it; and she may be seen in spring 
and fall and in the heats of summer wa- 
tering and pruning and digging as she 
would think herself abominably used if it 
were expected of her nowadays in relation 
to any matter pertaining to the economies, 
such as hoeing the corn or digging the pota- 
toes, or doing anything of the sort, let it be 
lighter or heavier work, whose end is not 
purely esthetic. She has no idea of return- 
ing to the tasks of her savage ancestress ; 
she has sublimated and idealized those tasks. 
But unconsciously though she makes the 
offering, yet neverthless every blossom that 
blows under her hands is a tribute to that 





ancestress, an offering on her altar, a me- 
morial service to her who first discovered 
and turned to her advantage the warmth 
and fertility and creative power of the 
motherearth. “The ruins of so-called lake- 
dwellings,” says a graphic address of Mr. 
LyMaN before an agricultural society, “ cov- 
ered for long ages with water, have reveal- 
ed the beginnings of such culture in Europe. 
Among the charred piles which once sup- 
ported wooden cabins built in a lake have 
been found bones of oxen, dogs, and goats, 
and beside them heaps of wheat and barley. 
No writing, monument, or tradition remains 
to tell us who were these primitive tillers 
of the soil who thus sought safety from ene- 
mies amid the waters. By their implements, 
fished up in quantities from the bottom, we 
know that some of them still maintained 
the good old fashion of stone tools, while 
others, more ambitious, were able to cast im- 
plements of bronze—another lesson from 
mother earth, who yielded her copper and 
tin for the melting-pot. They were bar- 
barians, with the manners of barbarians ; 
and it is safe to infer that women did all the 
field-work, and held undisputed possession 
of what the French call ‘ the sacred right to 
labor” The man goes into the Swiss forest 
intent, with flint-headed arrow, to slay a red 
deer; the woman must till the field, and be 
back in good season with a bundle of fire- 
wood to boil the venison, which her lord 
may eat while she dresses the hide with a 
stone scraper. To her the duty of gather- 
ing, quartering, and drying the wild apples 
for winter use: their fragments have been 
found—prototypes of apple sauce. She must 
bring in the grain from the small clearings, 
and store it safely in the lake-dwelling, un- 
der the eye of its master, who sits lazily 
chipping a pebble, whereof he will fash- 
ion, by some weeks of labor, a spear-head. 
That woman wrought better than she knew. 
While, perchance, her thoughts were only on 
her finery—her bronze bracelets and hair- 
pins—she was founding an ever-glorious 
reputation as the Discoverer of Agriculture. 
It passes my comprehension that writers on 
woman’s rights and woman’s superiority 
have not earlier hit on this capital fact— 
woman was the discoverer of agriculture. 
The classic nations recognized it. Ceres of 
the Romans, Demeter of the Greeks, was not 
a god, but a goddess, who taught the uses of 
corn. On the eve of her festival the wom- 
en drove out of the temple men and dogs, 
shut the doors, and had a good time by 
themselves. Alas, genius lives'on uncon- 
scious of itself! Women planted and gar- 
nered all through the last of the stone pe- 
riod and the beginning of that of bronze 
unconscious that her praises would be sung 
ages afterward by the Norfolk County Agri- 
cultural Society. When she quartered and 
dried those sour wild apples, did she dream 
of pomological clubs? Did she suppose it 
would ever be possible to propagate three 
hundred varieties of pears? There is en- 
couragement to be drawn from such late 
recognition of genius.” 

Perhaps it was. “genius” in this early 
woman, perhaps it was the instinctive turn- 
ing to the creative earth, perhaps it had 
nothing to do with the circumstance that 
the savage lord and master found the wild 
exhilaration of the hunt something vastly 
more pleasant than bending with the rude 
implements of the time over furrow and 
field, and fighting the wild boar infinitely 
gayer work than fighting weeds. Whatever 
may have been the power that impelled her 
to the work, it is interesting to remember 
that gardening was woman’s work ever since 
Ever plucked the roses of Eden, and that her 
descendants, over their little trellises and 
rock-works, their vases and window boxes, 
are only following out what hundreds of 
generations may have now trained into a 
purely feminine instinct. Nor could there 
be a pleasanter illustration of feminine in- 
stinct than the delight of making something 
grow where nothing grew before, the de- 
light of creation, and of producing and in- 
creasing beauty to gladden the eyes of the 
world. 

It is, perhaps, to be doubted, if flower-gar- 
dening were a plebeian occupation, whether 
feminine instinct would turn to it quite so 
willingly, although we fancy that even in 
that case there would be surreptitious little 
boxes of mignonette and violets hidden away 
in corners for private, if vulgar, enjoyment. 
But since even duchesses handle now and 
then a garden rake and play the pastoral, 
no woman of lesser degree, or of any repub- 
lican degree, feels that her dignity suffers 
any derogation from the use of her little hoe 
and sprinkler. She knows that she not only 
adds beauty to the world, but is a pictur- 
esque object in the landscape while doing it, 
not only in the tender spring and summer, 
but at a time when the out-door world is 
cheerless, and needs such an enlivening ob- 
ject as her bright colors and busy move- 
ments make her. Moreover, if she herself 
is not conscious of it, others are conscious 
that the work is a refining one, that rude 





movements are impossible where such deli- 
cate objects are concerned, and that ungra- 
cious thoughts can not have wide range in 
the mind of her who watches the slow, sweet 
progress of the bud becoming a flower, and 
takes heed to feed and nurture it something 
as a mother cares for a child, while she sees 
loveliness growing under her hand as it 
grows under the hand of painter or carver. 
Meanwhile the bountiful old earth remem- 
bers well those who take pleasure in occupy- 
ing themselves with her; and for all the toil 
in the damps of spring, the heats of sum- 
mer, or the chills of autumn, she gives a ro- 
bustness and rosiness that make the beauty 
of the flowers not the only beauty evoked 
from her processes. She repays the effort ex- 
pended on her by a fine familiarity with her 
ways, which makes the fair gardener seem to 
be more a thing of nature than of art herself; 
and every once in a while she causes one to 
think that but for women those flowers 
which are merely objects of beauty and not 
of utility might perish out of the world. 
In his charming “ Out-door Papers” Colonel 
HIGGINSON describes a piece of statuary, a 
fountain in a garden, whose fine fall wrapped 
three marble maidens in a veil of spray, and 
in winter sheathed them about with glitter- 
ing, many-rainbowed ice. Such a sculpture 
in a garden is but a monument to those wom- 
en who were possibly, it seems, the first gar- 
deners ages ago,and who are the tutelary 
genii of all flower gardeners now. 





THE SISTER. 

ERHAPS there is no possession in life 
like that of a sister-—a sort of second 

self, to whom one may say one’s say, confi- 
dent that it will be as secure as if unsaid; 
from whom one may hear homely truths, 
with the certainty that they are not dic- 
tated by petty spite or jealousy ; from whom 
one may receive compliments, assured that 
they are the sincere expression of opinion, 
and not the thoughtless adulation of those 
who expect to be repaid in the same coin 
with interest. A person destitute of sisters 
is almost as much alone in the world as the 
Wandering Jew ; her father and mother may 
be models of their kind, but they are not 
her contemporaries, so to speak—not of her 
generation; she has not played doll with 
them. She may adopt a cousin or a friend 
to fill the vacant niche, but no friendship 
or cousinly feeling is ample enough. Our 
friends and cousins are apt to talk us over 
with each other; they are not always char- 
itable to our little faults; our short-comings 
are not pieced out by any skill of theirs; we 
are at the mercy of their moods and tenses, 
and our idiosyncrasies are at the mercy of 
their sense of humor; but a sister is a bul- 
wark between us and “the arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.” She makes our troubles 
her own; whatever hurts us wounds her; 
she abets and encourages us; extenuates our 
faults, publishes our virtues. In every fam- 
ily of sisters there is one brighter than the 
rest, who gilds the ignorances and lack of 
brilliancy of the others; one prettier than 
the rest, for whose sake the others receive 
attention; one stronger than the rest, upon 
whom they lean, and thus they bolster and 
shield each other. The sisterless girl never 
tastes the-flavor of sisterly talks “ after the 
ball,” or over the work-table. In affairs of 
the toilette she has few to aid her, and oft- 
en presents an appearance of dowdiness for 
lack of a little genuine advice. A sister de- 
sires nothing so much as that one should 
look one’s best; a friend, alas! is sometimes 
better pleased when one appears at one’s 
worst. Moreover, sisters are rarely jealous ; 
praise of one reflects upon the other; blame 
of one is only a backhanded insult to the 
other, since they hold everything in com- 
mon, and Rue does not care to be flattered 
at the expense of Lily. The beauty would 
like to share her loveliness with the plain- 
est; does not enjoy shining, unless her sister 
strikes sparks, whom it is no pleasure to rival 
in any respect. To be sure, there is the ex- 
ceptional sister who is more like a change- 
ling than anything else, who betrays confi- 
dences, estranges lovers, demands the lion’s 
share of everything but work, and shirks 
care; but she is more rare, thank Heaven, 
than a four-leaved clover, and we are more 
likely to find her in novels than in real life. 





(Continued from Harrer’s Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIII.) 
DRESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
IL. 

TRAW plaiting became a common accomplish- 
ment during our civil war. Old bonnets were 
picked to pieces, and the intricacies of the various 
styles of braid were thus mastered. Much of the 
work would compare favorably with the straw hats 
and bonnets which may be bought in our shops to- 
day. Straw ornaments were made in great variety. 
Prominent among these were their straw flowers. 
Fuchsias, tiny daisies, and passion-flowers were 
those generally made. The leaves were of straw 
split once and opened, pressed flat, and gummed 
upon white cloth, side by side, until the surface 
covered was large enough to allow of cutting out 





the leaves by a paper pattern, Wire for the 
stems was bought from the wool-card factories, 
and wrapped by hand with silk ravelled from old 
ribbons, green or brown being preferred. 

Feather flowers were brought to great perfec- 
tion, and when bought were expensive. A lady 
who excelled in their manufacture had promised 
a set of bridal flowers to a young friend, the fian- 
cée of an army officer. The officer came home 
unexpectedly, and insisted upon being married on 
short notice, and the trousseau was hurried as best 
might be done. The flowers were a necessity, 
and the lady was equal to the occasion. Her 
white geese, which furnished the feathers, had been 
playing in the mud and were anything but white. 
No matter: one was washed, and when dry was 
plucked of part of its plumage, and so the flowers 
were forth-coming. But the date was December, 
and the weather cold, so the plucked bird, much 
too valuable to be sacrificed, was afterward pro- 
tected by a jacket made from an old army coat—a 
garment which rendered it an object of aversion 
to the rest of the flock, which refused to admit it 
to fellowship until its feathers grew again, and 
the jacket was removed. 

The wings of small birds, and the breasts and 
long feathers of the chicken cock, served good 
purpose in Confederate millinery. Swan’s-down 
bands were easily imitated by sewing goose-down 
on a narrow strip of white cloth. Jackets of blue, 
red, or black merino, trimmed with such bands, 
were worn for evening over white dresses. 

Hem-stitching also was a popular accomplish- 
ment. A yard of linen cost no more than a hem- 
stitched handkerchief, four of which might be 
manufactured from it. Old linen, when fine 
enough, and not too much worn, was used for the 
same purpose. More dressy handkerchiefs were 
made of Swiss muslin hem-stitched, with the name 
embroidered in the corner. Very often a flower 
was applied on each one of the four corners. 
Such handkerchiefs were worn around the neck 
out-of-doors. Handkerchiefs with borders of wash 
blonde, darned with embroidery cotton, and edged 
with button-hole stitch, were considered very hand- 
some, and were often given as bridal presents. 

Crinoline was also a difficult matter to compass. 
No hoop-skirts were made in the Confederacy, and 
very few were imported. Old ones were care- 
fully cherished, and mended with tin when, in 
spite of such care, they were broken. Many ladies 
washed their hoops when they became soiled— 
some as they were; others, more particular, pa- 
tiently taking off the woven covers from the wires, 
and, when washed and dried, as patiently replac- 
ing them and remaking the skirt. 

Toilette articles were very scarce and high. 
Fine soaps were among the costliest of luxuries ; 
tooth and hair brushes sold for fabulous prices ; 
and dressing combs, such as may now be had for 
a few cents, sold in 1864 for forty dollars in Con- 
federate money. Confederate pomade was hog’s 
lard, or, more rarely, beef marrow, perfumed with 
any available essence. Confederate women stew- 
ed rose leaves, sweet herbs, or geranium leaves 
in these, and so made their own hair-oils. “It 
is hard to make eau-de-Cologne from apple-bran- 
dy,” pathetically said a Confederate chemist in - 
1864—a remark from which the straits to which 
the profession were reduced may be imagined. 
Confederate rouge was pokeberry jelly—a cos- 
metic which had to be used sparingly on account 
of its purplish tint; while ladies desiring white 
face powders were limited in choice to common 
starch and exceedingly doubtful lily-white. In 
April, 1865, there was not a sponge for sale in 
Richmond, and bath towels were scarce at fancy 
prices. 

Knitting yarns, cotton and wool, were always 
to be had, although the latter were expensive in 
the last days of the war, and knitting was an al- 
most universal accomplishment. Many Southern 
women became so expert that their fingers moved 
mechanically, and they were able to knit and 
read at the same time. It was no unusual thing 
to see the mistress of a house on her round of 
daily inspection while her fingers steadily plied 
the shining knitting-needles. Stockings, gloves, 
scarfs, under-wear—all the host of knitted wear 
—grew rapidly into shape, while the hands that 
fashioned them ingly moved without effort. 

The only jewelry possessed by many Confeder- 
ate girls was of gutta-percha or bone, carved and 
inlaid with gold or silver by some clever friend. 
Jewelers did not care to sell their wares, and 
when they did so, exacted high prices. Second- 
hand jewelry sold readily at good prices, while 
precious stones were regarded as among the best 
investments which could be made. 

What was felt most keenly in the general des- 
titution of dress was the inability to wear mourn- 
ing for the dead. Except for the wealthy, hand- 
some mourning was not to be thought of, while 
to clothe a family of ordinary size in decent black 
cost as much as a small farm. Many people made 
no attempt to wear it, while the greater number 
of those who did had but one suit, to be worn at 
chureh and on state occasions, At home they 
wore dark gray homespun, or the gravest dresses 
in their wardrobes, with a bow of black ribbon at 
the throat for a badge of mourning. Such gar- 
ments as could be were dyed; and sometimes it 
was possible to exchange dresses with some 
friend, in which case the black ones were held at 
a high premium. 

There was considerable traffic in second-hand 
clothing, and refugees possessed of handsome 
wardrobes sometimes found in their sale the 
means of subsistence when all other resources 
were exhausted. Strictly speaking, there were 
no fashions, and every woman wore what was 
right in her own eyes, or rather what she could 
get. It was only in the matter of bonnets that 
they made a total failure. Plaited straw hats 
were well enough ; but when one wished to be 
very stylish, a silk or velvet bonnet was demand- 
ed. Ignorant of the fact that outside of their lit- 
tle world feminine head-gear had been reduced to 
“airy nothings,” the Confederate women went on 
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adding to the size of theirs, until in 1865 it was a 
huge coal-scuttle, rising several inches above the 
head of the wearer. : 

A great deal of contraband traffic went on along 
the border. This was attended with much less 
risk than blockade-running by sea; and if the 

rofits were slow, they were sure. When the 
| ve of the opposing armies ebbed and flowed, 
the women could always shop within the Federal 
lines, and some enterprising refugees made a com- 
fortable living by going back and forth between 
Richmond and the northern counties. More than 
one bride made a visit to Northern relatives the 
pretext for an opportunity to purchase her trous- 
seau. A hundred pounds of baggage, not con- 
traband, was allowed with each permit under flag 
of truce, and a hundred pounds of dry-goods, well 
selected, was a magnificent outfit among the Con- 
federates. The inspectors whose duty it was to 
search the persons and baggage of the passen- 
gers must have been impressed by the extrava- 
gant taste for trimming displayed by Southern 
women, since it was a common expedient to pile 
as much as possible on everything, and take off 
all which could be spared afterward, for sale, or 
for use on other garments. 

The women were the most indefatigable and 
successful of smugglers. They quilted tiny pack- 
ages of morphine and quinine into the wadding 
of quilted skirts, and one lady brought to a Con- 
federate surgeon a precious treasure in the shape 
of a water-fall cushion, the centre of which was 
filled with morphine. No one thought of con- 
demning Lubin’s' toilette powders, yet many an 
innocent-looking package, perfumed and inclosed 
in their wrappers, was more than half full of pre- 
cious drugs. Important papers were put into pin- 
cushions, shoe soles, and other impossible places ; 
and while some few were discovered, many passed 
wholly unsuspected. 

Yet, after all, as already said, the privations of 
war, as affecting their own wardrobes, were those 
which the Confederate women felt least. The ex- 
cnse of “‘ war times” covered all but the gravest 
deficiencies, Besides, the spirit of martyrdom, 
always strong in women, came in to sustain them ; 
while, more than all, there were no weekly bul- 
letins from Paris to unsettle their faith or to ren- 
der them dissatisfied with their apparel. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE DIRECTOIRE CLOAK. 


HE Directoire cloak illustrated on our first 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, is one of the most elegant models of 
the long cloaks to be worn in the autumn and 
winter. The shape will also commend itself for 
its simplicity, as it ists merely of two breadths, 
shaped by one seam behind, shirred at the top to 
make it fit around the neck and shoulders, and 
with an armhole in each side, to which is add- 
ed a flowing Oriental sleeve piece. The style of 
the garment depends upon its fine fit and its full 
trimming of lace, or else of fringe that is as full 
as a ruche; for the latter chenille fringe or else 
heavy jet fringe is preferred. The trimming bor- 
ders the entire garment, extending up each side 
of the breadth behind, which is left open from 
the waist down. The cloak illustrated is for 
early autumn wear, and is therefore not made of 
heavy materials. The finest black India camel’s- 
hair is used for the outside, and the lining is ca- 
roubier Surah with satin finish. A wide band of 
black satin is placed like a border on the edge 
of the garment, as this lustrous fabric makes the 
lace which is laid upon it look much richer. 
The ribbon for loops and strings is black sat- 
in, with red on the other side. The lace is the 
French lace imitating rea] thread lace ; the Span- 
ish, Breton, and jetted laces are also used for 
such wraps. Ifthe garment is to be worn in the 
winter, warm plush linings of high colors are 
chosen, or else the cloak is lightly wadded, and 
lined with satin. A black satin Directoire cloak 
is a very stately garment, trimmed with lace, or 
chenille, or jet fringe, and lined with old gold 
plush, or heliotrope, cardinal red, or, if it is for an 
elderly lady, with olive green plush. Black vel- 
vet cloaks are similarly made and trimmed. 
Fur-lined garments for this winter will be made 
by this design ; the outside will be brocaded sat- 
in de Lyon, Sicilienne, or heavily repped silk, and 
the trimming will be fox fur or chinchilla bor- 
ders, to which lace or fringe is added. The full 
high trimming about the neck is a stylish feature 
of this wrap, and is sometimes made of a wide 
feather ruche, or else a collar of fur with long 
fleece. 





GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE. 


The two pretty dresses illustrated on Figs. 1 
and 9, page 652, and of which cut paper patterns 
are published, are popular designs of the prin- 
cesse dresses so much worn by small girls. The 
English princesse dress has a bouffant effect giv- 
en to it by a full broad sash, which begins under 
the flat apron front, and is tied in the middle of 
the back ; below this is a full deep flounce of the 
wool stuff of which the dress is made. Fine 
cashmeres, cloth, or camel’s-hair are made by 
this design, with sash, collar, etc., of satin, vel- 
vet, or Surah. The marquise princesse dress is a 
gay little costume for silks or woollens, and may 
be made in either plain or figured goods, with 
velvet or plush for the trimmings, and either silk 
or satin for the ruffles in front. The collar is so 
deep that it deserves to be called a cape. The 
fronts are cut away in a style seen on many 
French dresses for girls, and the space is filled in 
with small pleated ruffles of silk or satin. This 
dress is very handsome when made of peacock 
blue or cardinal wool brocade with velvet and 
silk of the prevailing shade. The light-colored 
cashmere, either cream white, pearl, pale blue, or 
pink, will be made up by this design for dressy 
occasions, and trimmed with satin ruffles and 
plush borders. 





PLUSH AND CAMEL’S-HAIR SUITS. 


The first choice among materials for combina- 
tion dresses will be an arrangement of plush with 
camel’s-hair in the way now so popular for bro- 
caded and plain silks. For instance, the plush 
will be used for the basque, and the camel’s-hair 
for the short skirt and its drapery. In some 
cases bands of plush are added as trimming on 
the lower skirt, but it is considered more stylish 
to confine the plush to the basque. This basque 
is medium long, single-breasted, and may be even 
all around on the hips, or else the middle forms 
may be slightly prolonged and held in two great 
box pleats. The garment is made to fit with 
tailor-like precision, and is as entirely without 
trimming as a gentleman’s coat ; indeed, all stitch- 
ing on the edges must be omitted in plush, and 
there is not even a piping of satin on the edges, 
as the plush is merely turned under and faced 
with silk. The buttons, however, are very orna- 
mental, and consist of three sizes ; the first, an 
inch in diameter, is for fastening the front; a 
size slightly larger is put on the outer seam of 
the plain sleeves, while half a dozen still larger 
buttons are used on the pockets and for defining 
the waist line at the back. The camel’s-hair for 
the skirts of such suits is as thick as cloth, yet 
soft and flexible, making beautiful drapery when 
arranged as an apron over-skirt, and permanently 
attached at the belt to the lower skirt. A pleat- 
ing of the wool stuff with a narrower pleating of 
satin below completes this costume. This is very 
handsome in seal brown, in olive, and in dark 
garnet colors. Sometimes the figured plush is 
used for the coat-basque, but the preference is 
for the plain plush of deep thick pile, as hand- 
some as velvet, and as warm-looking as fur; in- 
deed, when the seal brown plush is used it is oft- 
en mistaken for seal-skin fur. A maroon plush 
basque with cameo bronzed buttons is very hand- 
some with Biarritz cloth skirt and apron over-skirt. 
A single band of plush eight inches wide borders 
the lower skirt, while a similar band on the apron 
is edged with chenille fringe that has strands as 
thick as a lady’s finger, and each strand is fin- 
ished by a satin ball; the back of this over-skirt 
is bouffant, yet falls in two long ends that are 
each finished with a large tassel of chenille. This 
chenille fringe is especially suited for trimming 
plush, and is really the only thing that does not 
detract from its beauty. Tinted pearl buttons 
carved in flowers or in a landscape are chosen in 
brown shades for seal brown plush basques. The 
costume combining plush with camel’s-hair skirts 
promises to be the favorite for church or street 
suits, or for the handsome suits selected by brides 
for the wedding journey. For day receptions and 
more dressy occasions, such as ceremonious vis- 
its, the draped skirt will be made of satin de 
Lyon, heavy twilled Surah, or of brocaded silk. 
The plain plushes may be had with long close 
pile in stylish dark colors for $4 50 a yard, and 
are twenty-two inches wide; the finest qualities 
in these dark shades are $6 50, and are a trifle 
wider; the light colors—cream, pink, pearl, and 
pale blue—are $8 a yard, and measure twenty- 
five inches. 


THE HAVELOCK AND OTHER CLOTH SUITS. 


The Havelock suit with Havelock mantle is 
one of the prettiest costumes imported for the 
approaching cold season. It is shown in prune, 
navy blue, seal brown, olive, coachman’s drab, 
and gendarme blue cloth, with satin of the same 
color for trimming, and either red or blue Surah 
or satin for linings. The wrap from which it 
takes its name is similar in shape to the Inver- 
ness cloak illustrated last week, but has deep 
pleating finishing it around the hips in a way 
that is very popular this season. The waist, al- 
though made of cloth, is shirred in the front and 
back, and is worn with a separate belt of four 
folds of satin, to which two jabots of cloth lined 
with satin are fixed at the back, giving it a pos- 
tilion effect. A deep round collar of shirred satin 
reaches as low down as the armholes, and above 
this are two erect pleatings around the neck, the 
inner one being of the gay red satin used for the 
lining and for the balayeuse pleating at the foot. 
A full bow of satin ribbons of these two colors 
is at the throat, and the cuffs are also satin. The 
round short skirt has the over-skirt draped per- 
manently upon it to represent a short apron with 
bouffant back. Box-pleatings of cloth and of 
satin are across the front and sides, filling up 
all the space below the apron, while the lower 
flounce extends around the skirt. This suit is 
very handsome in prune cloth with red satin lin- 
ings and prune satin trimmings, or else with blue- 
gray cloth lined with pale blue. Such suits are 
$65 at the furnishing stores. The habit cloth 
suit illustrated in last week’s Bazar is shown 
among late imported dresses made of maroon 
cloth with plush of the same color instead of 
velvet, and with satin pleating down the front 
between the plush panels, Other pretty cloth 
suits have for the over-dress what was formerly 
called the demi-polonaise. This garment has the 
middle of the front and the back as short as a 
basque, while the sides, from the last dart to the 
back seam of the side form, are prolonged like 
a polonaise, and form flat panels on the lower 
skirt. Cords and brandebourgs adorn these pan- 
els, and the skirt is trimmed with reference to 
these flat sides, having full drapery behind, and 
three deep pleatings across the front. 

Another pretty dress popular with young la- 
dies is a combination of cloth or .camel’s-hair 
with plaid Surah, such as plum-colered cloth with 
Surah that has a plum ground, and many gay 
bars of pale blue, red, and orange. The basque 
of this dress has a very full shirred scarf of the 
plaid down the front, confined at the waist line 
by a girdle or pointed belt-of the cloth, which is 
laced in the middle by a silk cord. The apron 
of the over-skirt is of the camel’s-hair, and forms 
a large yet soft negligee puff, below which are 
two very deep kilt-plestings of the plaid Surah, 





Only one of these pleatings extends around the 
foot, and the back drapery is very bouffant. 


NEW WOOL MATERIALS, 


The new camel’s-hair stuffs are as thick as 
lady’s-cloth, but show their twilled weaving slight- 
ly; they are imported in many new red-purple 
shades, quaint blue and green, with olive, maroon, 
and many drab shades. The fine qualities are 
$3 50 a yard. There are others with mummy- 
cloth weaving that show the same range of col- 
ors, and cost $2 50 ayard. The best qualities of 
stocking net, known as Jersey webbing, are forty- 
eight inches wide, and $3 50 a yard in the stylish 
purple, blue, wine red, and olive shades. Biarritz 
cloth is revived again, and commends itself from 
the fact that its lengthwise reps are easily brush- 
ed clean. The Cheviots for making the entire 
suit in tailor-like fashions are similar in style and 
colors to the materials chosen by gentlemen for 
their business suits. Brown in the pheasant 
shades prevails among these fabrics, and is in- 
terwoven with threads of blue, red, or green in 
broken plaids and checks. These are double 
width, and cost from $1 10 to $2 25 the yard. 
Some are provided with a larger plaid stripe o1 
border along the selvedge. Very quaint. color: 
are combined in small checks in camel’s-hair t 
which a Gobelin border is added. The hand 
kerchief designs come in cloths of various weigh‘ 
and widths, costing from $1 25 to $4 a square; 
the more costly ones are two yards square, but 
the smaller squares are more effective, and are 
more easily arranged in the costume. Some mo 
distes prefer buying the plain fabrics, and select 
ing rich plaids of large size and quaint coloring 
to combine with them. Plum-colored handker- 
chiefs with pheasant brown borders are consider- 
ed very stylish. For under-skirts are Bayaderc 
stripes of mixed silk and wool similar to the cot- 
ton goods used in the spring for lawn-tennis and 
yachting suits. Instead of having white for the 
principal color, these warmer-looking stuffs now 
have black alternating with red, old gold, or blue 
stripes. Sometimes salmon stripes alternate with 
brown, or else it is prune with pale blue, or yel- 
low with maroon-red, or peacock blue with car- 
dinal. Three yards are sold for a skirt and its 
trimmings, and the material costs from $1 75 to 
$3 a yard. The plain velvets shown for dress 
trimmings cost from $2 to $4 a yard. Heavier 
qualities for making the entire dress are twenty- 
two inches wide, and $4 a yard. The wide vel- 
vets, measuring three-fourths of a yard, and of 
pure silk, are shown in all the new shades for 
evening and dinner dresses, and the dark stylish 
shades for costumes; these are $10 a yard. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; and A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


M. BourrELL, of Paris, has received the prize 
of a hundred pounds offered by Mr. BeNnerrT 
StamForp for the best essay on hydrophobia. 

—The daughter of an official in high life in 
Vienna recently wore several times a superb 
dress of dark green material, trimmed with 
wreains of leaves in another and lighter shade 
of green. During the season the beautiful com- 
plexion of the young lady underwent a sudden 
change, and was ruined by 2 painful and offen- 
sive eruption. After a time her physician, baf.- 
fled by the symptoms, thought of the dress, had 
it subjected to a chemical examination, and 
found enough arsenic in the coloring to pro- 
duce all the mischief, and a great deal more. 

—The Baroness de Hatzfeld, whose divorce, 
for no other cause than that an ancestress was 
at one time connected with the stage, is disgrace- 
ful alike to her husband and the German court, 
is not a daughter, as was recently stated, or any 
blood-relation whatever, of Madame De Heaer- 
MANN LINDENCRONE, the wife of the Danish 
Minister, but the sister of her first husband, Mr. 
CHARLES MOULTON, and the daughter of Mrs. 
CHARLES MOULTON, née Metz, of Paris. 

—COoLERIDGE’s copy of Shakspeare, copiously 
annotated with remarkable notes by the younger 
poet, has been picked up at a chance sale, and 
added to the treasures of the British Museum. 

—It is a touching piece of self-forgetfulness 
on the part of Queen CHRistrna to name her 
baby Mercepes, for her husband’s first love. 

—Dora Youne, a favorite daughter of the 
Prophet, and one of the heirs of a large portion 
of his property, was lately to be seen at a Chi- 
eago hotel, and is described as a fine-looking 
person, dressed in good taste in black satin and 
brocade, with costly rings on her shapely hands. 
Her manners are pleasing, and her conversation 
interesting. She is attached to the memory of 
her father, although she is no longer a Mormon, 
calls the system a dreadful one, and says that 
the Mormon wives, under their outward sem- 
blance of good-will, hate each other with a 
deadly hatred. 

—Mr. Hueues and his collaborators in the 
English settlement on the Cumberland have 
appropriately named their new town Rugby. 
It already has a lawn-tennis court. 

—At South Scituate, Massachusetts, is a farm 
that has descended from Stetson father to 
STETSON son for six generations. The farm of 
Major Ben Perey Poore has been in the fami- 
ly for two hundred years without a cliange of the 
deed from that granted by the original sachem. 

—The young Duke of Newcastle, who has 
reached the vast age of sixteen, has applied to 
the courts for permission to marry. 

—Mr. MAURICE Grav promises Madame Jv- 
Dic one million franes for four years’ work in 
America and elsewhere, exclusive of travelling 
and personal expenses. 

—CHRISTINE NILsson lately refused to sing 
for a “‘ charity’’ at Aix-les-Bains, where she has 
been staying, declaring that charity began at 
home, and she was there to get rest. 

—The Princess Beatrice is so marked in her 
attentions to the ex-Empress as to strengthen 
the popular belief that she was intended for ber 
daughter-in-law. The Princess was the first to 
meet the imperial lady on her return from Af- 
rica, going aboard the ship. Lately the ex-Em- 
Prine spent a couple of days at Osborne, the 

rincess crossing over to Portsmouth to escort 





her. They walked about the grounds in the 
mornings, and rode with the Queen in the after- 
noons. It is understood that the ex-Empress 
makes her future home at Arenenberg, her villa 
on Lake Constance—a place already full of ro- 
mantic and unfortunate associations. 

—At a recent Evglish wedding the bride’s 
nephew, dressed in a ruby velvet Cavalier suit, 
acted as page, holding the train; and the thir- 
teen bridemaids wore mob-caps, puffed sleeves, 
long mittens, and paste buckles. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Fores can claim the new 
South African medal and clasp, as he conveyed 
the news of the victory at Ulandi to Sir Garner 
WOLSELEY and Sir BARTLE FRERE. 

—The Hon. Cuaries Levi Woopsoury, of Bos- 
ton, has recently published an interesting pam- 
phiet on the relations of the fisheries to the dis- 
covery and settlement of North America. The 
author makes rough work of the courtly admi- 
rals and adventurers, who have arrogated to 
themselves all the glory in the matter, by show- 
ing that the fishermen of the Basque Provinces 
and elsewhere were for many years their prede- 
cessors, but kept the secret to themselves. 

—The King of Denmark has given the BerRN- 
HARDT a gold medal surmounted by a crown 
in diamonds, and attached to the red-bordered 
white ribbon of the Order of the Danebrog—a 
distinction very rarely granted, and but to two 
other women—NILsson and TREBELLI. 

—It was a pretty and curious circumstance 
that on the evening of their wedding-day ELLEN 
TREE and her husband appeared on the stage as 
the bride and bridegroom in the play of The 
Honeymoon. 

—Dr. De Vry, of the Hague, has been made 
Companion of the Order of the Indian Empire 
by the Queen for his services in the introduction 
of the cinchona-tree into India, and in the man- 
ufacture of quinine there; and Dr. James Pres- 
coTt YOuLE has received the Albert Medal from 
the Society of Arts for establishing, after “‘ most 
laborious research, the true relation between 
heat, electricity, and mechanical work, thus af- 
fording the engineer a sure guide in the appli- 
cation to science and industrial pursuits.” 

—Madame BarBavLt, who was lately married 
to Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON, a relative of the late 
ex-President of that name, has a right to wear 
the title of Duchess of Bourbon. She has been 
for some years a teacher of French in Erie. 

— Marie Rozz is to receive one thousand dol- 
lars a week for three performances next season, 
together with a quarter of the net profits. 

—The sexton of the old Haddington Cathe- 
dral, in describing Mr. Tuomas CaRLyLp’s visits 
to his wife’s grave, the old man being now long 
past eighty, says, ‘‘ And he stood here awhile in 
the grass, and then he kneeled down, and staid 
on his knees at the grave; then he bent over, 
and I saw him kiss the ground—ay, he kissed it 
again and again, and he kept kneeling, and it 
was a long time before he rose and tottered 
away.’’ 

—The picture of Madame GersTER-GARDINI'S 
baby is described by a bachelor as being very 
pretty and wirsome, which inclines one to be- 
lieve it remarkably attractive. The child is tak- 
en asleep in a wicker carriage, over which is 
leaning the slender Italian nurse. 

—Signor MENDEZ DEL Vieo, the Spanish Min- 
ister, has a family of a wife and thirteen chil- 
dren, of whom he has brought only a son and 
daughter to this country. Count Brunerrt, of 
the same legation, is quite marked, it is report- 
ed, in his attentions to Miss Lowery, grand- 
daughter of the late Justice Woopsury, and 
niece of Mrs. MontGomery Barr. 

—Mr. J. R. Lowe has addressed a circular 
to various English authors, asking their views as 
to the acceptability of a copyright treaty. 

—Miss Flora SHARON, who is thought to be 
a pretty and charming girl, the daughter of the 
Silver Senator, is to marry Sir Tuomas Heskeru, 
who, ae a yachting tour round the world, 
paused at San Francisco just long enough to 
take tire prize. 

—It is understood that Lady Burperr-Covurts 
will be given away, on the occasion of her mar- 
riage, by the First Lord of the Adriralty. -Tiie 
grandmother of this lady was a servant in the 
house of a brother of the old banker, Susan 
STARKIE by name. He had her carefully edu- 
cated, and then married her. Her daughters be- 
came Countess of Guilford, Marchiouess of Bute, 
and Lady BurpettT. Mr. Coutts’s second wife 
figures in Vivian Grey as Mrs. Million. A bro- 
ther of the Baroness died lately, without a will 
or any record of his property, and in his room 
were found two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds in Bank-of-England notes. 

—The Rev. Septimus Hansarp, rector of 
Bethnal Green, since his ministrations to the 
poor of the London slums began, has had small- 
pox, searlet fever, typhoid fever, and is nearly 
wrecked in health. fie receives as worldly pay 
three hundred and fifty pounds a year, which 
ought to be interesting reading to the bishops 
and archbishops of England. 

—A new prima donna of promise is to appear 
on the concert stage in the winter. It is Miss 
MARIE PAULINE NININGER, a niece of Secretary 
RAMSEY. 

—Very shortly before his death Lord Srrat- 
FORD DE REDCLIFFE might have been seen vis- 
iting and driving with Ropzxt Brownine, of 
whom he was a warm admirer. 

—George Sand’s grandmother was a famous 
danseuse by the name of Dussrn. 

—LaAkKIN Mgap is modelling in Florence a 
colossal reclining figure, surrounded by fruits 
and animals, representing the Mississippi River, 
‘to be given to Central Park by Mr. ELuior-F, 
SHEPARD. 

—The Rev. Joun Hat says that more barba- 
rous English is spoken in London than in the 
whole United States. 

—An English earl who, ever since the wedding 
of the Duchess of Edinburgh, has desired to 
have in his family a necklace like the one worn 
by the Empress of Russia on that occasion, but 
who had been deterred by the simple fact that 
the Czarina paid nearly a million dollars for 
hers, happened to mention his wish to Mrs, 
Mackay, of Bonanza fame, in Paris, and was 
advised by her to look at diamonds in Amer- 
ica. He has obeyed her instruction, and for the 
sum of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
is about to become the possessor of a necklace 
of fifteen magnificent white stones, ranging in 
size from that of a filbert to that three times as 
large, and matchless in brilliancy, together with 
a pair of solitaire ear-rings and a brooch, in which 
seven large diamonds and sixteen smaller ones 
imitate one of the earl’s heraldic emblems. 
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sance. ' The border is repeated across é 5 MPPRIEY 7, 
the bottom of each curtain, and also’ § SS im, 
at the lower edge of the lambrequin, SS eermthiin 
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Fig. 8.—Nerrep Guirvre Borver ' : — THM, covered by a bias fold of serge two 
inches and a half wide, corded at both 
where it is finished by maroon twisted , MW edges with satin, on which a band of 
fringe. The border is composed of | ; < ” satin an inch and three-quarters wide 


single squares, embroidered at regular 
intervals on the cloth foundation, with 
intervening bars of gold braid. Fig. 
2 shows the embroidery for each 
square. After the design has been 
transferred to the material, the sever- 
al design figures are covered with 


is stitched in the manner shown in the 
illustration, 


Cashmere Petticoat. 
Tus skirt of red cashmere is forty 
inches long in front, forty-one inches 
and a half long in the back, and two 


stitches worked in a vertical direction = = yards and three-eighths wide at the 
with a single thread of split filling — bottom. It is trimmed with a box- 
silk, in which one stitch is worked pleating two inches and three-quarters 
forward, the needle carried over two se a : wide, surmounted by a triple puff with 
threads of the material on the wrong Fig. 2.—Borper ror Portrére, Fic. 1. a gathered heading. The puff is made 
side, and then a stitch worked back. of a bias strip of cashmere six inches 
After a design figure has been covered with threads in this man- | covered by silk cord of the same shade. The portidre is draped | and a half in width, gathered four times, once at the lower edge 
ner, transverse stitches are worked at intervals of an eighth of an | by means of cords of maroon silk and wool terminating in tassels, | and three times at intervals of an inch and three-quarters. The 
inch, and fastened down with overcast stitches of the same silk, | as seen in the illustration. top of the strip forms the heading. A narrow side-pleating an 
the latter stitches forming alternating rows. For the e inch and seven-eighths wide, turned upward, finishes 
blossoms, bluish-pink silk in several shades and bronze 5 the trimming. 

silk are used, for the intersecting lines, Bordeaux, and ow 


for the leaves and stems, olive, sea blue, and brown 4 a a Foulard and Lace Fichu-Collar. 

silks in different shades. The embroidered squares ‘ > < << \ For this collar cut a piece of cream-colored fou- 
are bounded by double lines of bronze filling silk, \ lard snvenionn inches lon ‘adel twelve inches wide 
caught down with overcast stitches of the same silk \ . ’ 
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pleat it to a width of two 
inches, and edge it on the 
bottom and sides with 
lace two inches and a 
half wide. On the cor- 


split, while the space be- 
tween the lines is filled in 
with herring-bone stitches 


of bronze silk. For the vine 
ornamentation, cream-color- 
ed silk is sewed down with 
overcast stitches of bronze. 
The strips of gold braid 
are fastened down with 
bronze filling silk, caught 


ners in front set cream- 
colored satin ribbons sev- 
en-eighths of an inch 
wide, which serve for 
closing. On the ends of 
the collar, on the wrong 
side, set pieces of lace 


down with overcast stitch- t : \ ti { ae \ j two inches and a half 
es of the same silk split Vie \ hi ‘ wide and seven inches 
and this latter silk is also \ \ Tit Wis n\\ } 74s BO long, which are sewed 
used for the row of her- 1h) Stace e\\ y Pe SAY together on the straight 
ring-bone stitches orna- \ Sf eee Shy ! x 4 adi 2 edges. Bows of similar 
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{Begun in Harperr’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII.) 
m > ever y . 
LORD BRACKENBURY. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
Avtuor or “ Bareara’s History,” “ Desennam’s 
Vow,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER LXIV, 
FACE TO FACE. 


Tue sound that evoked the countess’s excla- 
mation was something more than an explosion ; 
it was a shock—a shock so sudden, so violent, 
that it seemed 1s if the whole front of the house 
was being driven in. 

Every one in the room rose and hurried to the 
windows. 

If they had seen Vesuvius rent from top to 
bottom, and a sea of lava rushing straight upon 
Naples, it would scarcely have surprised them. 
But except that where three villages were blaz- 
ing awhile ago there now were four, the general 
aspect of the eruption was not greatly altered. 

They all stood waiting, breathless, wondering 
what would happen next. 

“Did you feel the floor heave ?” 

“Did you hear that cracking noise ?” 

“Tt was as if a thunder-bolt had burst.” 

Then the waiter was questioned. What place 
was that which had last caught fire? Which 
was San Sebastiano? Which was Massa di Som- 
ma? The man, being confused and unnerved, 
made such random answers as he could. The 
fourth fire must be at Pollena, the village next 
beyond Massa di Somma. That was Massa di 
Somma in the middle; that was San Sebastiano 
to the right; lower down the mountain on this 
side, near Naples, was San Giorgio a Cremano. 
Ife could not tell how many inhabitants there 
were in San Sebastiano; perhaps two or three 
thousand. Massa di Somma was a big place, 
much bigger than San Sebastiano, with three or 
four times as large a population. But they had 
all fled. There were no people left in those burn- 
ing houses. Where were they gone? Ecco! the 
city was full of them; the ships in the harbor 
were full of them; the convents and hospitals, 
the barracks and churches, were all full of them. 
Why, the Commissary of Police was here not 
half an hour ago—in the landlord’s bureau down 
stairs—and he was heard to say that fifty thou- 
sand refugees had come into Naples within the 
last twelve hours, 

All at once Mr. Fink looked at his watch, and 
said that it was half past nine, and time for him 
to be gone. 

Whereupon it came out that, having already 
watched the descent of the lava from its cradle 
at the head of that grim ravine between the cone 
and Monte Somma known as the Atrio del Ca- 
vallo, he desired now to trace its further course 


’ 


along the mountain-side. He accordingly pro- 
posed driving as far as a place called Santa An- 
astasia, on the northwestern slope of Vesuvius, 
and thence making his way to the brink of the 
great lava lake on that upper level, or platform, 
locally styled “the first plain.” For this excur- 
sion he had bespoken the services of the hotel 
guide, and ordered a light one-horse carretta, 
which must even now be waiting for him in the 
court-yard. Would Lord Brackenbury accept the 
second seat in the carretta, and go with him? 

To which Lancelot replied that there was noth- 
ing he should like better. 

The countess was charmed. That bad husband 
of hers had refused to let her accompany him ; 
and to be left alone in the hotel would have been 
really horrid. But now it was autre chose/ Now 
she should have dear Lady Brackenbury all to 
herself, and they would watch the eruption to- 
gether till these gentlemen came back. It would 
be quite delightful. 

Winifred said nothing. Had they been alone, 
she would have implored her husband not to ven- 
ture; but she was too young a wife, and too shy, 
to interpose before these strangers. 

Mr. Fink divested himself of his watch, chain, 
and purse, and gave them to the countess. 

“ Pickpockets and foot-pads are never particu- 
larly rare and curious objects in this part of the 
world,” he said, “and to-night they will be out 
by thousands, I recommend you, Lord Bracken- 
bury, to do as I am doing.” 

So, emptying his loose silver into his waistcoat 
pocket, Lancelot followed Mr. Fink’s example. 

“You will not run into danger, Lancelot!” 
whispered Winifred, laying one trembling hand 
upon his arm. 

“No, no, my darling; of course not.” 

“ And you will come back—soon ?” 

“As soon as I can; but I go as a guest, re- 
member.” 

He pressed her hands hurriedly between his 
own. Then Mr. Fink handed him down his hat, 
and with a brief “ good-by,” he was gone. 

The invitation was so suddenly given and ac- 
cepted, and the whole thing passed so rapidly, 
that Winifred scarcely realized it till she found 
herself standing with Countess Castelrosso upon 
a little baleony outside the middle window of 
the salle @ manger. From hence they present- 
ly saw the carretta emerge from the hotel yard, 
the guide on the box beside the driver, Lancelot 
and Mr. Fink looking up and lifting their hats as 
they passed the window. The next moment car- 
riage and occupants were engulfed in a surging 
stream of vehicles, and lost to sight. 

For a long time the two women staid there, 
watching the crowd and the mountain. The at- 
mosphere was as stagnant and oppressive as if 
they had been standing under the dome of a huge 
conservatory. The quay below seemed paved 
with heads. And what with the reflected glare 








ARM, POINTING BACK AUTHORITATIVELY WITH THE OTHER.” 


on sea and sky, and what with the light from 
street lamps and carriage lamps and Open win- 
dows (every house being lit from top to bottom, 
and every window crowded), the whole outside 
spectacle was as visible as if seen by the lurid 
light of a stormy sunset. Vesuvius, meanwhile, 
looking frightfully near, seemed enveloped in a 
fiery lace-work ; while all along that line of fated 
villages the flames were distinctly seen stalking 
from point to point—the houses catching fire one 
after another, like rows of nutshells; each house 
looking for a few moments as if all its windows 
were illuminated; then blazing up like a bonfire ; 
then crashing in, sending up a shower of sparks, 
and crumbling to cinders. There was a dreadful 
fascination about these burning houses, which, un- 
seen till overtaken by their doom, started into 
sight in lines of fire, and vanished by the light of 
their own destruction. 

But Naples—careless, pleasure-loving Naples— 
could not long be sad, even though the mountain 
was thundering at her gates, and the lava working 
its dread will before her very windows. Already 
the first shock of awe was spent; already the 
populace had begun once more to carouse and 
make merry. The theatres, it is true, were closed, 
but the wine-shops were open; and as night ad- 
vanced the customary hubbub of fiddling, thrum- 
ming, singing, and castanet-playing broke out even 
more madly than usual among the water-side pur- 
lieus of the city. 

Then a strange incident occurred. In the midst 
of all this ghastly gayety, in the midst of all this 
tumult of wheels, and feet, and voices, and rev- 
elry, there came a lull; such a lull as befalls 
sometimes in the crisis of a tornado. And then 
suddenly there was a flare of torches and a sound 
of penitential chanting; and there appeared, 
marching with measured tread, a procession of 
priests and acolytes. One bore aloft a blackened 
oil-painting in a tawdry frame, the rest carried 
torches and candles and breviaries. And still 
as they approached, followed by a vast concourse 
of the poorest of the population, the crowd part- 
ed, fell upon its knees, burst into shrieks and 
wailings and lamentations, and swelled with its 
thousand voices this dolorous litany : 


“ Sancto Januario, ora pro nobis !” 


They passed, and the procession swept out of 
sight with its wild following. And then the 
crowd closed up behind, and the carriages moved 
on, and the jollity and revelry broke out afresh. 

“So Nero sang when Rome was burning!” said 
Countess Castelrosso. .“ But, at least, he put on 
his tragic robes and sang of Troy in flames. These 
contemptible Neapolitans look upon Vesuvius as 
a big cracker, let off for their amusement.” 

Then, settling herself in an easy-chair by the 
open window—for they had now gone up stairs to 
Winifred’s- room on the third floor—she added, 





with a coaxing smnile ; 


“You are sure you don’t mind letting me stay 
here with you, dear Lady Brackenbury, till our 
wandering husbands come back ?” 

“T should go beside myself with terror if I 
were alone,’ Winifred replied. ‘How long do 


you think they will be gone ?” 

“Oh, all night, I dare say.” 

* All night !” 

The countess laughed. 

“Dear Lady Brackenbury, does that horrify 
you? Think of the distance—think of the state 
of the roads—the crowds—the confusion—the 
difficulty.” 

“ And the danger !” 

“Oh, as to that, I don’t believe much 
danger. One is too apt to talk of the lava as if 
it were a raging torrent; but it doesn’t 
very fast, after all. How fast, Lady Bracken- 
bury? Well, perhaps after the rate of a mile, or 
a mile and a half, an hour; but then something 
must be allowed for the differences in the ground. 
Those streams that we see flowing down the cone 
run faster, of course, than the lava in the Atrio 
del Cavallo.” 


there i 


move 


“And where do you think they are by this 
time? Where is Santa Anastasia ?” 

“Ah, my dear Lady Brackenbury, now you 
puzzle me. Santa Anastasia is a long way off—far 
beyond San Sebastiano and Massa; but although 


I saw it to-day from the Observatory, I could not 





give you the least idea of its whereabouts. And 
as for ces messieurs, I don’t suppose they know 
where they are themselves.” 

After this—the countess being too tired to 
talk, and Winifred too anxious—the conversation 
flagged ; and by-and-by ling o 
the floors and the shaking the 





fair American fell fast asleep. 
Still Winifred waked and watched; still the 





idle world of Naples came and went; wl yon 
der, rushing up from the burning heart of é 
great globe itself,” rose and fell and overflowed 
that terrible fountain of fire. A glowing. roof 





of smoke had spread meanwhil lain and 








bay; and all the sky was ne id the 
houses and the shipping wel hted, and the 
stars were extinguished, by that lurid canopy 


which half obscured and half revealed the hor- 


rors of the night. 


And where were they all this time? The 
countess guessed rightly when she conjectured 
that “ces messieurs” themselves would hardly be 


able to answer that question. Where, indeed ? 
Driving hither and thither, backward and for- 
ward, in gloom and confusion and haste ; starting 
first for Santa Anastasia 1igh-road, 
and when within half a mile of Ponticelli being 
turned back by a party of mounted carabineers 
—returning as far : wra—taking to the by- 
roads, and making for San Sebastiano—getting 
so near that they can feel the hot blast off the 


lava, and see the fire playing in tongues of flame 





by way of the } 
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along the vines—then being again driven back by 
mounted guards—plunging into a labyrinth of 
lanes—making a long détour for La Cercola, a 
fifth village, almost down in the valley, upon 
which the lava is now fast descending—sticking 
fast in a “block” of carts and wagons, in some 
of which whole families are passing the night— 
alighting and leaving the driver to his fate, with 
instructions to take the carriage back, if possible, 
to Barra, to await their return—starting off on 
foot with the guide, and following their leader 
across country—clambering over fences and stone 
walls —dashing recklessly through patches of 
standing corn—threading the dusky mazes of 
vineyards and mulberry orchards—coming out 
into the yards of a deserted farm-house—discov- 
ering that they have all this time been bearing 
too far to the northward—tracking up the bed of 
a dry torrent—scaling a hill-side planted with an- 
cient olive-trees, and emerging close under the 
walls of alarge building which looms dark against 
the red glare in the sky. Here, breathless and 
baffled, they pause to reconnoitre. 

“Where the devil are we?” shouts Lancelot, 
impatiently ; and, shout as he may, it is with dif- 
ficulty that he makes himself heard. “ You seem 
to know as little of the country as we do.” 

The guide, putting both hands to his mouth, 
shouts back that this must be the Convent of the 
Cappuccini. 

“What Cappuccini ?” 

“The Cappuccini of San Lorenzo.” 

“What is San Lorenzo? A village?” 

The guide shakes his head. 

“ 4 district. Farms—woods—vineyards. Con- 
vent property.” 

Then, pointing higher, he is understood to say 
that there is a terrace above, from which the 
signori may see the lava, the burning towns, the 
first plain—everything. Let them follow him. 

So through a tangle of bushes and briers they 
climb the last steep bit, and emerge upon a plat- 
form outside the convent gates. Here, huddled 
under the walls, they find a little crowd of fugi- 
tive country folk, chiefly women and children, to 
whom a couple of monks are distributing a dole 
of food and wine. 

Hot, thirsty, tired, the two Englishmen and 
their guide thankfully accept their share of the 
charity. Their arrival attracts no attention. Their 
appearance—though Lancelot has lost his hat, and 
all three have hands and clothes torn by the briers, 
and boots cut to pieces by the stones—excites 
no surprise. Are they not refugees like the rest ? 

The convent stands high on the extreme point 
of a spur of Monte Somma. The plain and city 
of Naples, the bay from Portici to Ischia, the 
whole mountain-side, from Santa Anastasia on 
the east to the Hermitage on the west, are visible 
from the terrace outside its gates. But to-night 
one half of that panorama is blotted out in dark- 
ness, the other half shut off by a curtain of 
smoke and fire. For, standing here aloft and in 
safety, those on the terrace look down upon the 
whole terrible scene. Yonder, from the gates of 
the Atrio del Cavallo, pouring forth as from the 
very mouth of hell, they behold the whole course 
of that rolling river of lava. Swelled by hun- 
dreds of affluents, it spreads to right and left as 
it rushes out upon the upper plain—it widens 
into a vast, heaving, red-hot, semi-fluid sea—it 
spills over in long reaches of fire which flow down 
toward the valley, devouring all before them. 
That river is two miles broad at its widest flow- 
ing, and where the suburbs of La Cercola are 
blazing the lava has ploughed its way through 
vineyards six miles from its source. 

Even now, as they look upon it, the lava above 
La Cercola is seen to divide; and, dividing, sends 
a thin red stream in the direction of the cultivated 
slopes at the foot of the spur on which the con- 
vent stands. 

At this sight a panic-stricken ery goes up from 
the little crowd upon the terrace. They are all 
San Lorenzo folk ; and when the lava bore down 
upon La Cercola they made sure that their own 
vineyards and olive woods were safe. Now only 
Our Lady and the Blessed Saints can save their 
homes, their crops, their all. 

The women fall on their knees weeping; the 
men clinch their teeth and their fists; the friars 
stand mute. Their lands are doomed. It is the 
will of Heaven. 

Already that thin red stream has widened to a 
river, and is fast rolling onward. There are no 
Christian souls under those roofs yonder—in that 
homestead beyond the mulberry orchard—in that 
house among the vines? Where is Andrea Pe- 
trucelli? He was here a moment ago. Where 
is his brother Gaetano? See!—there they go, 
racing like madmen down the hill-side. 

Great God! their mother is at the farm. Their 
mother, the widow Francesca Petrucelli; their 
wives ; their sisters—all their women-kind ! 

The next moment every man who was upon 
that terrace is rushing down to give what help he 
can. The guide, hastily binding a handkerchief 
about his own head, gives his slouch hat to Lance- 
lot. They get along as they can; running, jump- 
ing, ‘stumbling over the broken ground. Emer- 
ging, lower down, from the gloom of the olive 
wood, they cross the torrent bed up which they 
climbed just now. But between this point and 
the Petrucelli farm there is still a mile or more 
of vineyards. 

Mr. Fink follows, incredulous. That people not 
raving mad should stay in their houses in the 
face of a peril such as this seems to him impos- 
sible. But Lancelot knows better. Lancelot 
knows the obstinate fatalism, the blind supersti- 
tion, with which the Vesuvian peasant clings to 
his own four walls. He sprinkles his threshold 
with holy water and believes that the fever can 
not pass it, though his neighbors are dying close 
by. He sets wp a little image of the Madonna on 
his vineyard fence, confident that the lava will 
turn aside and spare it. 

Meanwhile they plunge on, trampling the green 
grapes, leaping the boundaries, making straight 





for the more distant mulberry orchards, beyond 
which rises a great light, like the light of a forest 
on fire. 

Now they are breathing sulphur and smoke; 
and now, suddenly, they are looking down upon 
a burning house, surrounded by stacks and barns 
and out-buildings in flames. Behind those stacks 
and barns, behind those poplars, which look like 
obelisks of fire, there comes a steadily advancing 
wave of incandescent lava, red as molten metal, 
wide as the river Sela in the plains of Pestum, 
higher than twice the height of the tallest man. 
It comes, neither flowing nor rolling, but unbro- 
kenly, like a moving embankment propelled from 
behind; unhasting, unresting, irresistible as fate. 

But there is no time to gaze, no time to think. 
Yonder, driven at full gallop, goes a cart crowd- 
ed with women and children ; and here, darting to 
and fro across the yards, are a number of men 
(they look like sailors) saving what they can of 
household goods and farming implements. The 
house seems full of fire; but against that end 
window stands a ladder. 

There is a man at the window! A man with 
something—a child, surely!—in his arms. He 
comes down quickly, steadily. 

Leaping the last gate at a bound, the two Eng- 
lishmen make for the open, meeting him half way. 

“ Ave there still any to be saved ?” 

A stalwart man, bareheaded, bearded, clasping 
the rescued child to his breast with one arm, 
pointing back authoritatively with the other. He 
seems to say “Goon!” But the roar of the flames 
and the thunder of the mountain drown all hu- 
man sounds, and he rushes by unheard. 

Unheard, but not unseen ; for the light, though 
only for a second, fell full upon his face. 

And Lancelot stands as if struck to stone. 


It was gray dawn when Winifred, worn out 
with watching, fell at last into a troubled sleep. 
It was gray day—Vesuvius half hidden under a 
heavy smoke cloud, and the savage roar of the 
eruption subdued to a deep and distant thunder- 
ing—when she awoke. 

“ Lancelot !” 

Haggard and smoke-blackened, his clothes torn, 
his hands bleeding and blistered, he stood before 
her. 

“Lancelot !—oh, thank God! Where is Mr. 
Fink? Where is the countess ?” 

“She has this moment left the room. Fink is 
with her. He is all right—only a little burned 
and knocked about, like myself.” 

“Burned? Heavens! where have you been? 
But you are safe—safe !” 

“Oh yes, we are safe enough. We have been 
in no real danger ; but.... Winifred, I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

“Something totell me? Why do you look like 
that? You frighten me.... what is it?” 

He took her hands in his. He dropped his 
voice to a whisper. 

“T have seen him—Cuthbert—my brother— 
face to face!” 

{ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER I. 
IN THE MORNING. 


T was a foolish thing to do; but when was hap- 

py youth aught but foolish? And he was so 
happy !—so happy! He could not find fitting vent 
for his joy, nor adequate expression by which to 
inform the world at large how great was his divine 
delight. Waking up finally to consciousness in 
the dawn of that sweet spring morning, full of 
blessed certainty and still more blessed anticipa- 
tion, seeing neither rock nor shallow ahead, and 
sure that no storm could come to wreck his well- 
freighted bark—young as the year, bright as the 
sky, hopeful as the day—he looked out on the fair 
English landscape of fruitful farm and sleeping 
village, fragrant meadow and leafy wood ; and for 
want of some one to whom he could say how good 
and beautiful she was, and how his happiness 
seemed to fill earth and sky with radiance, he 
took off his diamond ring—her gift—and scrawled 
over the pane of the railway carriage, “ My love! 
my love!” 

What a boyish thing to do! But it relieved 
his mind somehow, and stood as the testimony of 
her worth and his passion, like the verses hung 
by Orlando on the trees, the name carved by Cory- 
don on the bark. “My love! my love!” Ah, 
what a sweet love she was! Never since the world 
began—never since Eve bent over her sleeping 
lord to awaken him to life and happiness with a 
kiss—had there been such a perfect woman as this. 
How true and faithful she was !—how loving and 
how pure! And how sure his happiness in this 
coming summer, when he was to be made her hus- 
band, as he was now her betrothed! How he 
loved her !—and how she loved him! 

It was not vanity to say this; it was only trust 
in her word, confidence in her assurancé. 

“ My love! my love!” 

What man on all the earth had such a love as 
he, Cyril Ponsonby, in Stella Branscombe !—the 
sweetest name and the sweetest girl to be found 
within the four seas. No king on his throne was 
so proud as this embryo civil servant who had 
passed his examination creditably and was now 
waiting for his Indian appointment; no miser 
counting his golden gains in his secret chamber 
was so rich as this only son of a ruined house, this 
young soldier of fortune whose inherited income 
was just one hundred and fifty pounds a year, with 
potentialities of a noble sort in his youth, his 
strength, and his brains, but, for all that, poten- 





tialities as yet substantially in the bud, if not in the 
clouds. He, whose future was all to make, would 
not have changed places with the most successful 
man alive; and the grandest glory of the historic 
past faded before the glowing splendor of his 
present. He felt in himself something that was 
almost beyond the ordinary circumstance of a 
man—as if neither death nor evil fortune could 
touch him—as if he had conquered fate, distanced 
sorrow, and now stood with the gods on the sub- 
lime heights of infinite bliss: all because he loved 
sweet Stella Branscombe and she loved him. 

“My love! my love! God bless her, and God 
make me worthy of her !” he said to himself, while 
his frank blue eyes grew dark and tender, and his 
handsome face was touched with something more 
than even the deep love of a happy boy. 

And with this prayer, which seemed to carry 
both his love and his joy to heaven, there to be 
strengthened and purified, the train ground slow- 
ly up to Highwood Station, and Cyril leaped light- 
ly out. It was past five o’clock: about four hours 
to wait before a visit to Rose Hill, where the 
Branscombes lived, was possible even for an en- 
gaged man to make, But to one impatient and 
in love, it is better to travel all night, and wait 
those four hours on the right side of the line, 
than to go to bed like an ordinary mortal, and 
come down by the ordinary mail—better a thou- 
sand times to lose a night’s rest and undergo un- 
necessary fatigue than to forego three hours of 
love and gain six of repose. 

Long before the house-servants of Rose Hill 
had begun to stir, Cyril and the gardener were 
having an improving talk as to the prospects of 
the fruit crop and the general behavior of the 
vegetables. Bruce, the big watch-dog, loosed for 
his morning run, was licking his hands, and try- 
ing hard to take in his face as well; Jim, the 
groom, was telling him all about the pony and her 
foal, the new cob and the mare, and how he did 
not quite like the set of his ears, or the way in 
which she carried her head; but when the first 
clatter of opening shutters began at the house, 
the young fellow, half ashamed of his impatience, 
went off to the summer-house at the end of the 
lime-tree walk, whence he could see the upper 
windows, and where he should hear the gong sound 
for breakfast. And then, sure of his welcome, 
he would be free to walk in on the family just as 
they had seated themselves at the table. Be- 
sides its convenience of position, this little sum- 
mer-house was a sacred place to him; for it was 
here that he had told Stella he loved her, and 
asked her to be his wife, and it was here that she 
had said she loved him, and would marry him if 
papa and mamma approved. 

How long it was before he heard the blessed 
boom of that old bit of Chinese handicraft! Sure- 
ly time never went so slowly as he was going 
now. Leaden-footed, do you say ?—paralyzed, 
and with no more feet than a snail—that was what 
he seemed to Cyril, counting the minutes as they 
dropped heavily into the great sea of eternity, and 
~—s them all the slower by his own eager 

eat. 

At last the appointed moment came. Mr. and 
Mrs. Branscombe were in the dining-room ; Stella 
was running down the stairs; the omelette and 
the kidneys, the tea and the coffee, the toast and 
the marmalade, were fitly disposed in proper form 
on the cloth; the sol butler ded the gong, 
and told the neighborhood within earshot that 
Mr. and Mrs. Branscombe were served. And then 
Cyril started up from his seat in the summer- 
house, and walked swiftly up the lime-tree ave- 
nue, timing his entrance just as the first cup of 
coffee was handed to Mr. Branscombe, and the 
business of the day had begun. 

The young fellow was evidently a favorite in 
the family, and one to whom a special length of 
rope was allowed. Not only was Stella radiant 
with glad surprise at his coming so long before 
he was expected, not only was gentle Mrs. Brans- 
combe as frank and affectionate in her welcome 
as if he had been really the son he already called 
himself, but Mr. Branscombe, whose humor was 
the true weather-gauge at Rose Hill, smiled as 
complacently as the rest, and did not look dis- 
pleased at this interruption to his breakfast. 
Wherefore the butler, who as a rule resented de- 
rangements and surprises as in some sense per- 
sonal affronts, but who followed his master’s line 
to a hair, smiled too as he ushered in Mr. Ponson- 
by, and scanned each face of the family, while 
seeming to see and notice nothing. - 

“Sit down, boy, sit down. What will you 
take? Smith, a plate for Mr. Ponsonby,” said 
Mr. Branscombe, as he gave Cyril two long, white, 
scented fingers, his manner deprecating unneces- 
sary fuss. 

‘On the hint of that manner both Mrs. Brans- 
combe and Stella acted, each doing her best to 
look and speak as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world that Cyril should walk in from 
London to breakfast, when he was not expected 
before twelve at the earliest, and as if a girl’s 
love and a mother’s sympathy needed no further 
expression than a man’s half-indifferent welcome 
and more than tepid acquiescence in things as 
they stood. 

On that hint, too, Cyril acted, with more instinct- 
ive than conscious perception of its importance. 
He sat down quietly enough at the other side of 
the table, facing Stella, for the present quite con- 
tent with the joy of looking at her dear, dear 
face, meeting her glad, sweet eyes, which seemed 
to say all that he most desired to hear, and list- 
ening to the sound of her voice, which was like 
the most melodious music to his ears. 

How beautiful she was! He had not seen her 
for a whole month, and in that month she had 
gained a world of additional loveliness, and had 
put on a thousand new charms. Her rich brown 
hair had even more red gold in its tint, more wave 
and ripple and straying rebellious little curls and 
feathery fringes in its lines; her large blue eyes, 
as deeply blue as sapphires, and as soft as sum- 
mer skies, were yet more beautiful in form, more 








eloquent in expression; and surely that dark 
fringe of curling lashes was even longer than be- 
fore, and made them yet softer and more starry. 
Her complexion, so pure and clear, with that 
creamy softness in the shadows, and that faint 
flush on her cheeks which made it so like a sweet 
wild rose, was almost purer and clearer than be- 
fore, as if happiness had improved her health as 
well as gladdened her heart; and her supple fig- 
ure looked yet more graceful in the light brown 
dress which clothed her like wax without a sug- 
gestion of millinery artifice. Her voice—that in- 
dex of the nature—was fuller and sweeter and 
more musical than he had ever heard it, with al- 
ways that faint echo of possible sadness in its mu- 
sic which showed that she had it in her to be a 
saint, a martyr, or a heroine, according to the run 
of circumstances and the ordering of life. Or, 
haply, she might be only a tender and loving wo- 
man, whose pure history and blameless bearing 
would work like a charm in her own immediate 
world, giving a standard of excellence by which 
to live, and a measure of beauty that would be 
like inspiration to the rest. And Cyril had no 
doubt but that this would be her life. By God’s 
help he would keep her as she was—pure and 
meek—from now to the day of her death, and 
make her happier than any woman had ever been 
in this sad world before! 

She was supreme. No other girl in England 
was equal to her, personally or morally, thought 
Cyril, his eyes fixed on her with as much worship 
as love, as much reverence as passion. But all 
the same between whiles he ate his toast and 
drank his coffee, and made a heroic breakfast, 
after the manner of healthy, hungry, happy youth, 
glad to live, and rejoicing in his bodily well-being 
and his love alike. 

And what a perfect mother for such a daugh- 
ter Mrs. Branscombe was! How sweet and gen- 
tle, how calm and self-restrained! She seemed 
never to think of herself, but to live only for oth- 
ers; to care only to do her duty; to make those 
around her happy; to be just and merciful for 
her child, self-sacrificing in her home, attractive 
in the highest sense and in every direction. Her 
life was the very poetry of womanly tenderness ; 
but it was a pity that her health was so delicate. 
She had never been a robust woman, and had al- 
ways been one of that sensitive kind with whom 
the steel outwears the scabbard. Of late she had 
begun to look startlingly frail, though she did not 
complain; and Mr. Branscombe was too much 
absorbed in his own occupations, while Stella was 
too young, to see all the length of the way that 
she had gone. Besides, daily familiarity with 
gradual change blinds the eyes which have not 
been opened by fear; but Cyril, preoccupied 
though he was, was shocked by the increased 
pallor, the greater attenuation, of that dear mo- 
ther whose life was so infinitely beautiful and so 
infinitely precious. 

She made no complaint, however; she never 
did; and when he anxiously asked her how she 
was, and was she quite well, she smiled, and an- 
swered, quietly : 

“Yes, dear, quite well, thank you. A little 
good-for-nothing at times. But the spring has 
been trying, and I always suffer in the east winds.” 

“I. do not think you have suffered much this 
year, Matilda,” said Mr. Branscombe, with what 
in a less unexceptionable man would have been 
a slight amount of peevish displeasure in his voice. 
“You have had nothing compared to my neural- 

a,” 

““No, dear, indeed I have not,’’ she answered, 
with a sympathetic air. “You have been very 
bad at times, poor darling.” 

“At times? Always!” he said, almost as if 
she had flung a small affront into his fine face. 
“T give you my word, Cyril, I have not had one 
day this year free from the most atrocious pain. 
No man but myself could have borne what I have 
borne, and not have lost both heart and pa- 
tience.” 

“Poor papa!” said Stella, full of pity. 

“My poor Frederick!” repeated Mrs. Brans- 
combe, her voice and eyes also full of pity. 

“Tam very sorry to hear it, sir,” said Cyril, as 
his contribution to the litany of condolence and 
compassion. 

And yet how well and handsome and perfectly 
preserved and superbly got up altogether this 
martyr to physical pain and mental depression 
was! Sixty last birthday, and no one would have 
given him more than:thirty-five. How stran 
that his constant suffering had told so littleon him! 

“This is the kind of thing that tests the value 
of a man,” said Mr. Branscombe, helping himself 
to a second plate of omelette. “ Pain, sleepless- 
ness, nervous exhaustion, complete prostration, 
total loss of appetite, and yet the spirit rising su- 
perior to all these miserable infirmities of the 
flesh—the blood of the gentleman asserting itself 
in trials which would have made the cart-horse- 
like boor lie down and howl. I have never lost 
a day’s work through it all, have I, Matilda ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Branscombe, “you have not, 
dear.”’ 

“T have gone on just as if I had been in rude 
health,” he continued. “Ihave written and paint- 
ed and composed withont intermission. I have 
composed two-thirds of my operetta, and I have 
written four thousand lines of my grand epic, 
with not one single erasure—is there, Matilda ?” 

“No, dear, not one,” said Mrs. Branscombe. 

“No turning back and going over the ground 
again and again, like a stammering child learning 
to spell,” he went on to say, tossing his handsome 
head and curling his thin lips in disdain for the 
poor literary clods who labored where he enjoyed, 
plodded where he skimmed, corrected and rewrote, 
reconsidered and erased, where he swept the air 
with one beat of his strong wing, and completed 
in a day what others would have taken ten to 
create and another ten to perfect. “ All right 
off, my boy—currente calamo—at one dash. That 
is the way to work; and that makes all the dif- 
ference between mediocre talent and the higher 
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reach of genius—between earth-born industry and 
the heavenly power of the divine afflatus, I will 
read it to you after breakfast, and play you some 
of the choicest morceauz in my operetta,” he con- 
tinued, with a smile. He meant the offer for 
grace, and he expected it to be taken as he 
meant. 

“That will be a great treat, I assure you,” said 
Mrs. Branscombe, also smiling, as she turned to 
Cyril; “but”—to her husband—‘“ suppose you 
keep it, dear, till after dinner. It will be so de- 
lightful then; and Cyril may want to be out, or 
to be doing something else, in the morning.” 

“ Cyril has nothing, surely, of such importance 
to do that he can not hear my poem and operet- 
ta,” said Mr. Branscombe, testily. 

“No, sir. I assure you I shall be delighted to 
hear them. Thank you, dear Mrs. Branscombe, 
but of course I shall be charmed,” said Cyril, 
hastily. 

Instinctively he desired to keep well with Stel- 
Ja’s father; and Stella’s father was decidedly 
touchy as to his work, and very easily offended 
by the appearance of neglect. Though he loved 
Mrs. Branscombe the better of the two, he would 
have had no hesitation in declining any offer that 
she might have made if not congenial to his hu- 
mor; but Mr. Branscombe was different, and nei- 
ther Cyril nor any one else dared to say “ No” 
when he said “ Yes.” In his heart, however, the 
lad wished the grand epic and the best morceaux 
at the deuce, and his elegant father-in-law with 
them. He had not seen Stella for a whole month; 
this was his first visit after his engagement and 
that successful examination on which the mate- 
rial security of his love rested. He had travelled 
all night, and had been mooning about the place 
for hours, at the risk of making himself ridicu- 
lous to the men, simply to get three hours’ extra 
happiness thrown in, and now it was coolly pro- 
posed that he should take the cream of the morn- 
ing, and devote Heaven knows how much time to 
listening to an epic written without corrections— 
hundreds of lines at a sitting—and to the airs of 
an operetta dashed off without forethought, and 
only by the grace of inspiration ! 

Fate, however, was kind, and spared him. Aft- 
er breakfast the divine afflatus came on Mr. Brans- 
combe with such power that he was forced to de- 
fer his recitations until the evening, as his wife 


had suggested. He must seize the inspired mo-- 


ment, he said, before the spiritual fire had burned 
down to the slag of every-day commonplace. It 
would be a sin to the world—to the present and 
the future alike—were he to let humanity lose 
what he had it in his power to bestow. Utter- 
ances such as his were not too frequent, and they 
were too valuable to be neglected. And to this 
Cyril naturally said, “ Yes, certainly,” with fervor ; 
and Stella and her mother said “ Yes” too, with 
more simplicity of sincerity; and then the two 
lovers wandered away together, while Mrs. Brans- 
combe went to her daily office of transcribing in 
a clear hand her husband’s entangled hieroglyph- 
ics—till forced to leave her work, and take refuge 
in her own room, where only her maid knew the 
fatal secret of her life. 

And now Cyril’s turn had really come, and he 
was alone and undisturbed in the heaven of his 
love. He improved the occasion, and took advan- 
tage of his freedom to tell Stella for the hun- 
dredth time how beautiful she was, and how in- 
tensely he adored her, how divinely happy life 
was to him at this moment, and how he thought 
her condescension in loving him at all—he so far 
beneath her as he was in goodness and greatness 
of all kinds—the most wonderful thing in the 
whole matter. He said a great deal more; but 
this was the theme round which all the rest was 
merely a succession of variously phrased envel- 
opes meaning ever the same thing under different 
verbal dresses. He loved her; she was some- 
thing better than humanity; and his gratitude 
equalled his glory in his love. 

Ah! how sweet it was to say all this out on the 
lawn beneath that grand old spreading cedar! 
There they sat with instinctive modesty full in 
view of the house, but as much alone as if they 
had been indeed those primal two in Eden, tak- 
ing with tremulous feet the first delicate and de- 
licious steps along the enchanted pathway of 
love—that enchanted pathway which their pos- 
terity have trodden in the same way ever since. 
The birds were singing in the bushes, full-throat- 
ed, rich, beseeching—here the chant of the con- 
queror, there the song of the wooer ; the flowers 
were blooming in the garden, and bees and but- 
terflies and flies with gauzy wings, “laden with 
light and color,” rifled the cups and poised above 
the petals; from every leaf and blade of grass, 
from every tender twig flushed with sap, like 
blood that blushes, from every opening bud still 
sheathed like dreaming youth in its soft sweet 
case of innocence, from the moss about the tree 
roots, and from the resinous bark about the 
stems, poured out the subtle scents of spring— 
calling up the vague hopes, the unspoken desires, 
the tender, dumb, self-unrevealed wishes of youth 
and the unfulfilled. The blue sky flecked with 
cloudlets which but gave added beauty to its se- 
renity, presaging no disaster, shone through the 
black boughs of the great tree beneath which 
the lovers sat; and the water-fall at the back of 
the house added its endless music to the great 
diapason of nature, which filled the air with the 
large glad symphony of life. It was in the spring- 
time of the year and the spring-time of their love. 
The day was yet the morning, and they were in 
the morning of their lives. No sorrow had 
touched them, no clouds loomed dark and threat- 
ening in their sky. Sunshine and music, per- 
fume and love, were about them like a golden 
haze seen through which everything was trans- 
formed to supernatural beauty, where was not 
one sordid spot for pain to strike or sorrow to 
root. It was the heaven on earth of the poet 
and the dreamer—that heaven which we all enter 
when we love and are beloved, when we trust and 
are assured. It was the glad dawning of that 





future day when they should live in unending 
glory, fed on heavenly manna, and free from the 
pains and penalties which beset ordinary human- 
ity—it was the rosy-fingered dawn, heralding the 
great God of life and joy! : 

All this they felt as they sat beneath the hori- 
zontal branches of the t black spreading ce- 
dar-tree, while they spoke of their love and dis- 
cussed their future; he counting the days and 
going into the arithmetic of the hours which lay 
between now and that blessed 25th of August 
when they were to be married; she smiling when 
he laughed, glad when he exulted, hopeful because 
he was pores ig the woman’s faithful 
following on the man’s advancing feet—her ten- 
der echo to his foregoing word. 

How delightful it was to have him there! How 
happy she was, and how delicious it was to be 
able to say to him that she was so happy; and 
to answer, “ Yes, I do,” when he asked her at least 
twenty times that morning: Did she love him? 
Was she sure ?—quite as much as he loved her ? 
But no. That was impossible. No one who ever 
lived on the face of this earth—no one, no one 
ever did or could love as much as he, Cyril Pon- 
sonby, loved her, Stella Branscombe. It was im- 
possible. Human nature could not go beyond it- 
self. 

And he believed what he said; and she believed 
it because he said it. 

Just then they heard the sound of a hard, dry, 
rasping cough. It was Mrs. Branscombe, in her 
own room with Jane Durnsford, her maid. 

“Poor mamma!” said Stella. “She has such 
a bad cough. It has clung to her all the winter, 
and will not go.” 

“She is looking very pale and thin. 
think she can be well,” said Cyril. 

“She says she is,” Stella answered, a little anx- 
jously. “She never confesses to more than feel- 
ing rather languid.” 

“She is so unselfish,” said Cyril. “As un- 
selfish as you, Stella—my own beautiful Stella, 
my star, my love.” 

And with this they wandered off again on that 
enchanted pathway traversing Eden; and even 
Stella forgot that her mother had a cough, and 
looked pale and white, while listening to the rhap- 
sodies of her lover. 


I do not 





CHAPTER II. 
THE LITTLE RIFT. 


Tue first thing that would strike any one ad- 
mitted into the Branscombe household was its air 
of exquisite refinement and poetic serenity; the 
next would be the consciousness of some want 
somewhere—a very vague and indefinite kind of 
consciousness, and a want not to be found like 
cobwebs for the looking, but there all the same ; 
something in the atmosphere that would jar on 
the more sensitive; and yet the most observant 
could not say what it was nor where it lay. 

Cyril, too young and strong, and far too much 
in love, to be either sensitive or observant outside 
that love, had never troubled himself about things 
which he could neither touch nor demonstrate ; 
and vague consciousness was a state of mind by 
no means natural tohim. He saw all things with 
healthy positiveness, or he did not see them at all ; 
and he had as little to do with shadowy suspicions 
as with ghosts. To his way of thinking Mr. Brans- 
combe was all that an English gentleman of more 
mind than muscle, and of poetic feeling in excess 
of practicality; ought to be; and Mrs, Branscombe 
was the very ideal of a perfect wife, mother, and 
gentlewoman. The two together were supreme ; 
and what Stella was to him we know. That vague 
sense of want, that fine thread of something not 
quite real, that faint echo of hollowness beneath 
the golden sands, which was discovered by oth- 
ers, was non-existing for him; and he accepted 
the appearance of things with boyish good faith, 
wishing neither to lift up transforming veils nor 
to scratch off polished surfaces. 

And, indeed, by the look of things, what a per- 
fect household it was! and how invidious as well 
as needless it was to imagine flaws where none 
were visible, and that the circle was not true when 
no one could find the exact point where the line 
ran devious! Moreover, with whom did the fault 
lie ?—if, indeed, fault there were at all, which Cyril 
would have passionately denied had he been ques- 
tioned. Most certainly not with Mrs, Branscombe, 
all but perfect as she was. With Stella? Ask 
if the moon gives darkness instead of light, if the 
sun breeds fog and miasmatic vapors! No, cer- 
tainly not with Stella ; and if not with these two, 
then undoubtedly not with Mr. Branscombe. 

The kind of man of whom the women of his 
family are at once so proud and so much afraid; 
to whom they give up their lives, and think them- 
selves happy as well as honored in the sacrifice ; 
whose will is a divine command, and whose opin- 
ions on all matters carry with them the authority 
of righteousness and the weight of perfected 
knowledge ; to serve whom is to carry incense 
to the altar, and to fail whom is to be guilty of 
irreligion—Mr, Branscombe was the high-priest 
of his household ; a kind of domestic Apollo, rep- 
resenting the last word of refinement and the su- 
preme result of culture. He was eminently a Su- 
perior Person, who had to be petted and taken 
care of ; flattered, caressed, given way to, and sur- 
rounded by the adulation of love at once submis- 
sive and protecting. He was never to be crossed 
in his moods, nor interrupted, nor told unpleasant 
news, nor consulted in cases of difficulty, nor 
made free of any form of truth which would be 
likely to jar on a nature so finely organized and 
so full of exquisite susceptibilities as his. He was 
to be obeyed at a hint ; his desires were to be di- 
vined and fulfilled without the trouble of inter- 
pretation ; and his comfort was to be attended to 
without hitch or worry. And then he was to be 
allowed to think that he drove the whole team, 
and was eminently master in his own house. 
And when, as he often did, he complained of the 





distressing amount that he had to do, and the 
weight of responsibility laid on his shoulders, 
his wife did not la nor did his daughter re- 
monstrate in favor of the mother, who pulled the 
laboring oar, while he flourished the flag—the one 
accepting for love and deliberate decision what 
the other received in faith. 

Mr. Branscombe was still an exceedingly hand- 
some man, as he had ever been. When he was 
in the Guards, and before he married, he was 
known as Handsome Fred Branscombe by his 
friends, if Finery Fred by his enemies; and the 
conscious airs and little affectations of a beauty- 
man still clung tohim. He spent a good deal of 
his time in devising becoming studio dresses for 
himself, chiefly of velvet, with appropriate collars, 
bands, and “berretta”; his still luxuriant locks 
were marvellously black, and his elegant mustache 
and beard—cut Vandyck fashion—had defied the 
silver fingers of time with as much extraordi- 
nary pertinacity as had his curling raven tresses. 
His hands were long, poetic, white, and well-pre- 
served; and his rather rodent-like teeth, as well 
as his waist and feet, were marvels of care and 
get-up. 

Besides his beauty, which he still cherished, 
his toilette, to which he sacrificed, his reputation 
as a lady-killer, which he never forgot, he was, as 
he had always been, a kind of dandy in art—play- 
ing a little on the piano and on the flute, painting 
a little in oils, writing poetry in ladies’ albums and 
for drawing-room entertainments, and the like. 
Rather late in life, namely, at forty years of age, 
he had married sweet-faced Matilda Jerning- 
ham—“ that good Matilda,” as he used to call 
her, with a certain lofty compassion for her in- 
tellectual inferiority, which meant acknowledg- 
ment of his own superiority as well as of his 
magnanimity in overlooking her deficiencies for 
the sake of her excellencies. And soon after his 
marriage he left the army, and took up his abode 
at Rose Hill, near Highwood. Here he turned to 
Art, as he called his play, and founded his title to 
distinction on his dandyism of pursuits as well as 
of person. He undertook as many things, as if 
he had been the Admirable Crichton himself. 
Without more than the merest smattering of mu- 
sical knowledge, ignorant of the first principles 
of thorough-base and the law of harmony, he 
composed rondos and sonatas, motifs and noc- 
turnes ; and of late he had begun an opera score 
and libretto both, which he called his magnum 
opus, He did not know an Alexandrian from a 
hexameter, nor an anapest from a trochee, but 
he dashed off odes and sonatas by the dozen; and 
lately he had plunged into an epic with an airy 
grace which poets of long practice in the art of 
rhyme and rhythm might have envied. And 
though he could not draw a round thing to look 
solid, nor an upright thing in stable equilibrium, 
he painted figures of all genres, and attacked a 
portrait as confidently as a landscape, a cattle 
piece, the heroic imaginativeness of high art, or 
the accurate delineations of still-life. His pic- 
tures were magnificently framed, and hung in the 
various dwelling-rooms according to what he called 
the harmony of associated ideas. They made pro- 
fessional artists turn hot and cold by turns when 
invited to discuss them on their merits, while even 
the technically ignorant, who had eyes and no 
knowledge, laughed in their sleeves at the anato- 
my of the living things and the drawing of the 
inanimate. 

All the same his wife praised and encouraged 
him; and no one knew whether she believed in 
him sincerely or only flattered him because of the 
sweet policy of love. And naturally Stella fol- 
lowed her mother’s lead. Born and educated in 
the worship of her father as a Superior Being, she 
went on worshipping him, believing in him now 
just as she used when a child, and holding him, as 
she had been taught to hold him, as the one su- 
preme man of all creation, the ne plus ultra of 
English gentlehood and cultured civilization. He 
was to her the impersonation of Matthew Arnold’s 
“ sweetness and light”; and when she thought of 
the illustrious dead, each seemed to her in some 
sort a phase of “dear papa”—that microcosmic 
and cecumenical genius who contained all within 
himself, and radiated on all sides, where others 
shine only on one. 

He, on his part, received all this loving adula- 
tion as a king might receive the tribute of his vas- 
sals, Their worship of the highest in him hon- 
ored these women who paid it even more than it 
honored him to whom it was paid. It was the 
recognition of superiority, he said, and their pow- 
er of recognition proved their own worth. The 
clod does not worship the glow-worm, but man 
adores the sun. It was his due and their duty, 
and the two principles were as harmonious as a 
musical chord. He was fond of both wife and 
daughter, and rested on them far more than the 
latter suspected or the former knew. That good 
Matilda of his was everything to him—eyes and 
hands and feet and brains; mother, wife, and 
lover, audience and applause, all in one. She 
followed his humors, bent herself to his shape, 
interpreted his wishes, and guided while she obey- 
ed. She guarded him from every unpleasant ac- 
cident of domestic life, yet gave in to his fancy 
of holding himself as the pivot round which the 
whole thing revolved. She loved him; or rather 
she had loved him when she had married him, 
full of enthusiasm for his genius, of admiration 
for his beauty, of gratitude for his love, of a girl’s 
romantic belief in his infinite superiority. Wheth- 
er she woke from her dream and found some- 
thing in the weary life of reality which she had 
not suspected in the bloom of love, or whether 
she went on in her happy blindness, she never 
told. All that the world, Stella, and her hand- 
some husband himself saw, was a devotion that 
had no limits, an expressed admiration that was 
without stint, and a supple self-effacement that 
made some women angry, others jealous, and a 
few contemptuous of her slavishness. 

They had been married for two years before 
the birth of their child came as an interruption 





—or addition—to their happiness. It was an 
even chance which it would be. Happily it was 
the latter. Mr. Branscombe was rejoiced to be a 
father. It completed the circle, he said; and he 
talked hazily about Plato’s triangle and the divin- 
ity of childhood. It gave him occasion for a pic- 
ture of the household star—the baby in its night- 
gown—for a canzonet and a birthday ode, a lul- 
laby and a nocturne; and he glorified himself in 
that pink little bundle sucking its fist in the cra- 
dle up stairs as if he were Jove and this the in- 
fant Minerva, or as if he were the first man to 
whom had been born a child. He gave the name 
—Stella. She was the Star of the House, and the 
word went well in poetry. He had hesitated long 
between May and Iris—the one for her month, 
the other meaning a messenger from heaven; he 
had tried Violet and Rose, Daisy and Eglantine ; 
he had thought of Mary for sweetness, of Marga- 
ret for dignity; and he had gone through all the 
heroines of fiction and history. But none com- 
posed so well as Stella; and the Star therefore 
she remained. 

He could scarcely have found a name more ap- 
propriate. As time went on, and her character 
developed, the girl proved more and more her 
right to be named as something bright and pure 
and high and heavenly. She had not a fault, or 
if any at all, it was that she had none. She was 
almost too good, too self-sacrificing, too high- 
minded. She wanted the relieving shadows of a 
silly weakness here, a willful naughtiness there. 
She was just a little angel, said all her nurses, 
all her teachers, and gave no trouble to any one. 
Yet she was not sickly. She had sound nerves, a 
full chest, a healthy appetite; she could ride 
well, play lawn tennis to perfection, and row as if 
she had been born with an oar in each hand. 
She was without morbid fancies or unwholesome 
superstitions, and was just a loving, devoted, 
conscientious, and unselfish little girl, with the 
possibilities in her of martyrdom should the oc- 
easion occur. She would have loved her heathen 
lover better than her life, but she would have pre- 
ferred to his love with apostacy, death and bear- 
ing faithful witness to the truth. She was a giri 
whom the most impassioned man could have loved 
wholly, without understanding more than her 
sweetness, seeing more than, her beauty ; and she 
was one whom a sage would have honored and a 
priest would have dedicated, whom mothers en- 
vied and whom children trusted. 

Such as she was, she was Cyril Ponsonby’s 
adored ; and he was never weary of congratulating 
himself on his supreme good fortune, nor quite 
able to understand why she should have honored 
him—she, who might have married a duke had 
she liked—and he, who was comparatively a mere 
nobody, with only one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year of private fortune, and nothing more cer- 
tain than brains, energy, youth, and the future 
for the rest. 

Though by no means a brilliant marriage in a 
worldly sense, this union of their only daughter 
with young Cyril Ponsonby had met with no op- 
position from the parents. It was suitable in 
point of age and birth; and they could afford a 
dowry which would insure the barring out of that 
cruel wolf whose black muzzle so often thrusts 
itself within the house when the door has but 
slender golden fastenings. The lad was well-built, 
healthy, generous, strong, and handsome in a fine, 
manly way—more suggestive of field-sports than 
lady-killing. They loved each other; and what 
more was wanted than what they had? He was 
not rich, certainly, but his family was good, and 
his name was without stain; and with his pros- 
pects and her dowry there was no cause for fear. 
It would be a sorrow to part with Stella, of 
course; but then girls are made to be married 
and taken out of the home; and they had always 
each other. 

“While you live, my good Matilda, I shall nev- 
er want a companion,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
when the thing was talked of between them. 

“No; while I live you will always have some 
one to attend on you and take care of you,” she 
answered, tenderly. 

But nothing was said of her, the mother, nor 
where she was to look for consolation. In her 
love and her duties, of course, Mr. Branscombe 
would have said, had he been asked. What was 
the final cause of that good Matilda’s existence 
but to give, without a question of receiving? 
What is the glory of woman but to love, to bless, 
and to bestow? Had he not said so in that son- 
net which he had addressed to “ My Wife ?”—that 
sonnet wherein he had compared her to Ceres; to 
Juno; to Saint Barbara with all the little children 
gathered round her feet beneath her cloak ; to the 
moth, which lays its eggs and dies; to the grass 
that feeds the lambs; to the oak, which man im- 
mortalizes in a temple, a mansion, a ship; to the 
coal which is burned for the benefit of a hero or 
a poet? That good Matilda was born to set forth 
the beauty of self-effacement and the holiness of 
self-sacrifice ; and he was not the one to interfere 
with natural arrangements, and throw the ma- 
chinery of Providence out of gear by ministering 
to that which had been predestined to minister 
to him. 

And she, whatever she might feel, said noth- 
ing by way of regret, not even to Stella herself ; 
but rather did her best to hasten on the mar- 
riage as much as it was seemly to do; she and 
faithful Jane Durnsford, her maid, alone knowing 
why. 

So there the whole thing stood, on velvet, as 
sporting men say. There was not a hitch, not a 
cross, not a cloud; and the lute of life and love 
gave forth its fullest and most melodious music. 

It was now May, and in August the twe were 
to be married: three months which love ran into 
days as they passed, and longing lengthened into 
years as they were looked at—three months of 
blissful anticipation of joyous realities—and then 
the fulfillment of their dearest dreams, 

Meanwhile, the young lovers sat on the lawn be- 
neath the spreading cedar-tree, while Mrs. Brans- 
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. combe and her maid discussed the secret that was | commentary of interpolation—his designation] “I think it lovely, papa,” said Stella, whose | her hands dropped nervelessly in her lap; her | no one could exactly 
=f between them, and Mr. Branscombe, in his study | of the fine image here, the sonorous music there ; | faculty did not lie in criticism. eyes closed ; her breath came in short gasps; and | It has only been a wd 
below, dashed off at white heat verses which would | the cadence of this line, the ingenious rhyme of | “Tt is a very fine image, sir,” said Cyril, who | she fell backward in her chair in a strange and | myself knew.” 
not scan, rhymes which did not fit, and thoughts | that. had not heard very clearly. sudden faint. “Send for the doc 
which were so much intellectual chaff without a «Then black-hrowed night arose, And when Mr. Branscombe had thus gathered There was tumult and confusion, tears, distress, | Quigley instantly!” @ 
grain of wheat to give sustenance or support. But With her veil of stars and snows.’ in his little harvest, he smiled, raised the delicate | and terror; but when Jane Durnsford came on | treme agitation. “ IM 
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done, and be, as so often before, his audience and | not bear the coarse touch of prose,” said Mr.| with the tips of his fingers his irreproachable | it; and when Mr. Branscombe, whose helpless | go for him. Heav 
‘a his applause, Branscombe, with a little hesitation ; “ but in poet- | shirt front, and then went on with his reading as distress was almost as pitiable as his wife’s con- | deceived to this frigitl 
And when dinner was over, and the family had | ry, which is so much more vague and suggestive, it | before. dition, said, half peevishly, ‘“‘ Have you ever seen “Tt is of no use § 
assembled in the drawing-room, then the famous | comes grandly.” | Suddenly Mrs. Branscombe gave a deep sigh, | your mistress like this before, Durnsford ?”’ she 
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THE HOTEL CLUNY, PARIS. 


* Yes, sir, many times. 
to me that no one but 


once!—send for Dr. 


Branscombe, in ex- 
i mean to say, Durns- 
is chronically out of 
t? Where are those 
Cyril, my boy, do you 
at J should have been 
ktent !” 
for Dr. Quigley, sir,” 
know what to do as 


deed, he did tell me.” | 


Quigley, and we never knew 


“Oh, Durnsford, has mamma consulted Dr. 
id Stella, who 

sneeling by her mother’s side chafing her 
hand 

“ Yes, miss,” answered the maid 

“ But what is it? What isi 
Branscombe. 

“Heart, sir. She has what the doctor calls 
aneurism of the heart, and may die at any mo- 
ment, But she has not gone this time, poor dear!” 
added Jane, as a slight sigh stirred the lips of the 
fainting woman, and a tinge of color stole back 
into the waxen face. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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| a CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 
NE of the most instructive and entertaining 
places of public resort in Paris is the Nation- 
| al Museum of Antiquities, known as the Hotel de 
Cluny. This palace was built by an abbot of 
Cluny, during the fourteenth century, for the use 
of that famous Benedictine order. The abbey 
proper, in the town of Cluny, about 200 miles 
southeast of Paris, was at that time one of the 
most powerful monastic establishments extant, 
having a community of 10,000 monks, and over 
| 600 religious houses dependent on it, The monks, 
| however, did not often reside in their Paris house, 
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which was generally occupied by princes and car- | 


dinals, Mary, the widow of Louis XII., and sister 
of Henry VIII. of England (whose room is still 
shown there as the Chambre de la Reine Blanche, 
it being the custom of the French Queens to wear 
white mourning), James V. of Scotland, the Duke 
of Guise, Cardinal Lorraine, and many other d 

tinguished personages having dwelt there on dif 
ferent occasions. In 1790 it was confiscated and 
sold. It fell into the hands of M. Du Sommerard, 
a learned antiquarian, who formed a valuable col- 
lection of medieval objects of art, which-was sold 
by his heir to the government in 1843, and thrown 
open to the public as a National Museum of An- 
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tiquities. It is filled with fine carvings, tapes- 
tries, antique furnit und artistic treasures of 
various kinds, and may well pass a Sunday 
in a worse mann¢ n by ’ 
and educating his tast 
where all classes are ac 


informing his mind 
in this valuable museum, 
ustomed to congregate on 
Sundays and holidays, Adjoining the chapel of 
the Hotel Cluny are the garden and ruins of the 
ancient Palais du Thermes, built by Constantius 
Chlorus during the second century, where may 
still be seen the remains of the luxurious imperi- 
al baths, the water for which was brought by an 
aqueduct from Areueil, The picture is a typical 
illustration of a Parisian Sunday, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
A CLIMAX. 


1T was a momentous decision that George Brand 
had to arrive at, and yet he scarcely seemed to 
be aware of it. The man had changed so much 
during these past six months. 

“Do you know, Evelyn,” he was saying to his 
friend, on the very evening on which his answer 
was to be given to Ferdinand Lind, “I am begin- 
ning to look on that notion of my going to Amer- 
ica with anything but dislike. Rather the oppo- 
site, indeed. I should like to get rid of a lot of 
old associations, and start in a new and wider 
field. With another life to lead, don’t you want 
another sort of world to live it in?” 

Lord Evelyn regarded him. No one had ob- 
served with a closer interest the gradual change 
that had come over this old friend of his. And 
he was proud of it, too; for had it not been part- 
ly of his doing ? . 

“One does not breathe free air here,” Brand 
continued, rather absently, as if his mental vision 
was fixed on the greater spaces beyond the seas. 
“With a new sort of life beginning, wouldn’t it 
be better to start it under new conditions, feel- 
ing yourself unhampered, with nothing around 
you to disturb even the foolishness of your dreams 
and hopes? Then you could work away at your 
best, leaving the result to time.” 

“T know perfectly what all that means,” Lord 
Evelyn said. “You are anxious to get away from 
Lind. You believe in your work, but you don’t 
like to be associated with him.” 

“ Perhaps I know a little more than you, Eve- 
lyn,” said Brand, gently, “ of Lind’s relation to 
the Society. He does not represent it to me at 
all. He is only one of its servants, like ourselves. 
But don’t let us talk about him.” 

“You must talk about him,” Lord Evelyn said, 
as he pulled out his watch. “It is now seven. 
At eight you go to the initiation of Molyneux; 
and you have promised to give Lind his answer 
to-night. Well?” 

Brand was playing idly with a pocket-pencil. 
After a minute or two he said: 

“TI promised Natalie to consider this thing 
without any reference to her whatever—that I 
would decide just as if there was no possibility 
of her becoming my wife. I promised that; but 
it is hard to do, Evelyn. Ihave tried to imagine 
my never having seen her; and that I had been 
led into this affair solely through you. Then I 
do think that if you had come to me and said 
that my giving up every penny I possess would 
forward a good work, would do indirect benefit 
to a large number of people, and so forth, I do 
think I could have said, ‘ All right, Evelyn; take 
it.’ I never cared much for money; I fancy I 
could get on pretty well on a sovereign a week. 
I say that if you had come to me with this re- 
quest—” 

“ Precisely,” Lord Evelyn said, quickly. “ You 
would have said yes, if I had come to you. But 
because it is Lind, whom you distrust, you fall 
away from the height of self-sacrifice, and re- 
gard the proposal from the point of view of the 
Waldegrave Club, Mind you, I am not counsel- 
ling you one way or the other. I am only point- 
ing out to you that it is your dislike of Lind that 
prevents your doing what you otherwise would 
have done.” 

“Very well,” said the other, boldly. “Have I 
not reason to distrust him? How can I explain 
his conduct, and his implied threats, except on 
the supposition that he has been merely playing 
with me, as far as his daughter is concerned, 
and that as soon as I had handed over this prop- 
erty I should find it out? Oh, it is a very pretty 
scheme altogether. This heap of English money 
transferred to the treasury; Lind at length achiev- 
ing his ambition of being put on the Council ; 
Natalie carried off to Italy; and myself granted 
the honor of stepping into Lind’s shoes in Lisle 
Street. On the other hand, ‘ Refuse, and we pack 
you off to America.’ Now, you know, Evelyn, one 
does not like to be threatened into anything.” 

“Then you have decided to say no?” 

He did not answer for a second or two; when 
he did, his manner was quite changed. 

“T rather think I know what both you and 
Natalie would have me do; although you won't 
say so explicitly, And if you and she had come 
to me with this proposal, do you think there 
would have been any difficulty? I shoyld have 
been satisfied if she had put her hand in mine, 
and said, ‘Thank you.’ Then I should have re- 
minded her that she was sacrificing something 
too.” 

He relapsed into silence again; Lord Evelyn 
was vaguely conscious that the minutes were pass- 
ing by, and that his friend seemed as far off as 
ever from any decision. 

“You remember the old-fashioned rose garden, 
Evelyn ?” 

“At the Beeches? Yes.” 

“Don’t you think Natalie would like the view 
from that side of the house? And if she chose 
that side, I was thinking of having a conservatory 
built all the length of the rooms, with steps open- 
ing out into the rose garden. She could go out 
there for a stroll of a morning.” 

So these had been his dreams ? 

“If I go to America,” he said, presently, “I 
should expect you to look after the old: place a 
little bit. You might take your sisters there oc- 
casionally, and turn them loose; it wants a wo- 
man’s hand here and there. Mrs, Alleyne would 
= you up all right; and of course I should send 

aters down ; and give up those rooms in Buck- 
ingham Street.” 


-| Very man.’ 





“ But I can not imagine your going to America, 
somehow,” Lord Evelyn said. “Surely there is 
plenty for you to do here.” 

“T will say this of Lind, that he is not an idle 
talker. Whathesayshe means. Besides, Moly- 
neux can take up my work in the north ; he is the 
, 

Again silence, It was now half past seven. 

“T wish, though, it had been something more 
exciting,” Brand said. “I should not have mind- 
ed having a turn at the Syrian business ; I am not 
much afraid of risking my neck. There is not 
much danger in Philadelphia.” 

“ But look here, Brand,” said Lord Evelyn, re- 
garding him attentively. “ You are speaking with 
great equanimity about your going to America: 
possibly you might like the change well enough. 
But do I understand you that you are prepared to 

alone?” 

Brand looked up; he understood what was 
meant. 

“Tf I am ordered: yes.” 

He held out his right hand ; on the third finger 
there was a massive gold ring—a plain hoop, 
without any motto or design whatever. 

“There,” said he, “is the first ring I ever wore. 
It was given to me this afternoon, to remind me 
of a promise. And that promise is to me more 
binding than a hundred oaths.” 

He rose with a sigh. 

“ Ah, well, Evelyn, whatever happens, we will 
not complain. There have been compensations.” 

“ But you have not told me what answer you 
mean to give to Lind.” 

“ Suppose I wait until I see him before decid- 
ing ” 

“Then you will say no. You have allowed your 
distrust of him to become a sort of mania; and 
the moment you see him the mere sight of him 
will drive you into antagonism.” 

“T tell you what I wish I could do, Evelyn,” 
said the other, laughing. “I wish I could turn 
over everything I have got to you, and escape 
scot-free to America and start my own life free 
and unencumbered.” 

“ And alone ?” 

His face grew grave again. 

“There is nothing possible else,” said he. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when he left. As 
he walked along Piccadilly a clear and golden 
twilight was shining over the trees in the Green 
Park. All around him was the roar of the Lon- 
don streets; but it was not that that he heard. 
Was it not rather the sound of a soft, low voice, 
and the silvery notes of the zither? His memory 
acted as a sea-shell, and brought him an echo 
from other days and other climes. 

Behold the beautifal ee wind sleeps drowsi- 
ly—the silent shores slumber in the dark : 

Sul placido elemento 
Vien meco a navigar! 


The soft wind moves—as it stirs among the leaves— 
it moves and dies—among the murmur of the water: 
Lascia l’amico tetto, 
Vien meco a navigar! 


Now on the spacious mantle—of the already darken- 
ing heaven , O the shining wonder—how the 
white stars tremble: 


Sul l’onde addormentate 
Vien meco a navigar! 

This was the voice that he heard amid the roar 
of the London streets. Would he hear it far away 
on the wide Atlantic, with the shores of England 
hidden behind the mists of rain? To-night was 
to decide what the future of his life was to be. 

If Natalie had appeared at this moment and 
said to him, “ Dearest, let it be as my father wish- 
es,” or if Lord Evelyn had frankly declared to 
him that it was his duty to surrender his posses- 
sions to this Society to which he had devoted his 
life, there would have been not a moment’s hesi- 
tation. But now he was going to see a man whom 
he suspected, and was inclined to hate; and his 
nature began toharden. It would be a question 
between one man of the world and another. Sen- 
timent would be put aside. He would no longer 
be played with. A man should be master of his 
own affairs. 

This was what he said tohimself. But he had 
quite forgotten his determination to consider this 
matter as if no Natalie existed; and his resolve 
to exclude sentiment altogether did not interfere 
with the fact that always, if unconsciously, there 
remained in his mind a certain picture he had 
been dreaming a good deal about of late. It was 
a picture of an old-fashioned rose garden, in the 
light of an English summer morning, with a young 
wife walking there, herself taller and fairer than 
any flower. Would she sing in her gladness— 
the songs of other lands—to charm the sweet 
English air? There was that one about “0 dolce 
Napoli !—o suol beato !—” 

When he got to Lisle Street every one had ar- 
rived except Molyneux himself. Mr. Lind was 
gravely politeto him. Of course no mention could 
then be made about private affairs ; the talk go- 
ing on was all about the East, and how certain 
populations were faring. 

Presently the pink-faced farmer-agitator was 
ushered in, looking a little bit alarmed. But this 
frightened look speedily disappeared, and gave 
place to one of mild astonishment, as he appear- 
ed to recognize the faces of one or two of those 
in the room. The business of the evening, so far 
as the brief formalities were concerned, was speed- 
ily got over, and five of the members of the small 
assembly immediately left. 

“ Now, Mr. Molyneux,” said Ferdinand Lind, 
pleasantly, “Mr. Brand and I have some small 
private matters to talk over: will you excuse us 
if we leave you for a few minutes? Here are 
some articles of our association which you may 
look over in the mean time. May I trouble you 
to follow me, Mr. Brand ?” 

Brand followed him into an inner and smaller 
room, and sat down. 

“You said you would have your mind made up 
to-day with regard to the proposal I put before 
you,” Mr. Lind observed, with a matter-of-fact air, 
as he drew in his chair to the small table. 





Brand simply nodded, and said “Yes.” He 
was measuring his man. He thought his manner 
was a good deal too suave. 

“ But allow me to say, my dear Mr. Brand, that 
as far as I am concerned, there is no hurry.. Have 
you given yourself time? It is a matter of mo- 
ment: one should consider.” 

“T have considered.” 

His tone was firm. One would have thought 
he had never had any hesitation at all. But his 
decision had not been definitely arrived at until, 
some quarter of an hour before, he had met Fer- 
dinand Lind face to face. 

“T may say at once that I prefer to remain in 
my present grade.” 

He was watching Lind as he spoke. There was 
a slight, scarcely perceptible movement of the eye- 
brows; that was all. The quiet courtesy of his 
manner remained undisturbed. 

“That is your decision, then,” he said, just as 
if some trifling matter had been arranged. 

“Perhaps I need not bother you with my rea- 
sons,” Brand continued, speaking slowly and with 
precision, “‘ but there are several.” 

“T have no doubt you have given the subject 
serious consideration,” said Mr. Lind, without ex- 
pressing any further interest or curiosity. 

Now this was not at all what George Brand 
wanted. He wanted to have his suspicions al- 
layed or confirmed. He wanted to let this man 
know how he read the situation. 

“One reason I may as well name to you, Mr. 
Lind,” said he, being forced to speak more plain- 
ly. “If I were to marry, I should like to give 
my wife a proper home. I should not like her 
to marry a pauper—one dependent on the com- 
plaisance of other people. And really it has seem- 
ed to me strange that you, with your daughter’s fu- 
ture, your daughter’s interests, to think of, should 
have made this pro |—” 

Lind interrupted him with a slight deprecatory 
motion of the hand. 

“Pardon me,” said he. “Let us confine our- 
selves to business, if you please.” 

“TI presume it is a man’s business to provide 
for the future of his wife,” said Brand, somewhat 
hotly, his pride beginning to kick against this pat- 
ronizing graciousness of manner. 

“IT must beg of you, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Lind, with the same calm courtesy, “to keep pri- 
vate interests and projects entirely outside of this 
matter, which relates to the Society alone, and 
your duty, and the wishes of those with whom 
you are associated. You have decided ?—very 
well. Iam sorry; but you are within your right.” 

“How can you talk like that?” said Brand, 
bluntly. “Sorry? that your daughter is not to 
marry a beggar ?” 

“T must decline to have Natalie introduced 
into this subject in any way whatever,” said Mr. 
Lind. 

“ Let us drop the subject, then,” said Brand, in 
a friendly way, for he was determined to have 
some further enlightenment. “ Now, about Nat- 
alie. May I ask you plainly if you have any ob- 
jection to a marriage between her and myself?” 

The answer was prompt and emphatic: 

“T have every objection. I have said before 
that it would be inexpedient in many ways. It 
is not to be thought of.” 

Brand was not surprised by this refusal; he 
had expected it; he had put the question as a 
matter of form. 

“ Now one other question, Mr. Lind, and I shall 
be satisfied,” said he, watching the face of the 
man opposite him with a keen scrutiny. “ Was 
it ever your intention, at any time, to give your 
consent to our marriage, in any circumstances 
whatever ?” 

Ferdinand Lind was an admirable actor. 

“Is it worth while discussing imaginary things 
—possibilities only ?” he said, carelessly. 

“ Because, you see,” continued Brand, who was 
not to be driven from his point, “any plain and 
ordinary person, looking from the outside at the 
whole affair, might imagine that you had been 
merely temporizing with me, neither giving nor 
refusing ‘your consent, until I had handed over 
this money; and that, as you had never intended 
to let your daughter marry me, that was the reason 
why you did not care whether I retained a penny 
of my own property or not.” 

Lind did not flinch for an instant ; nor was there 
the slightest trace of surprise, or annoyance, or 
resentment in his look. He rose, and pushed back 
his chair. 

“Suppose we let outsiders think what they 
please, Mr. Brand,” said he, with absolute com- 
posure. “We have more serious matters to at- 
tend to.” 

Brand rose also. He guessed what was coming, 
and he had nerved himself to face it. The whole 
course of this man’s action was now as clear to 
him as noonday. 

“T have been considering further the suggestion 
I mentioned to you the other day, that you should 
go over to some of the big American cities,” said 
Mr. Lind, almost with an indifferent air, as he 
turned over some papers. “ Weare strong there ; 
you will find plenty of friends; but what is want- 
ed is cohesion, arrangement, co-operation. Now 
you say yourself this Mr. Molyneux would be an 
admirable successor to you in the north ?” 

“None better,” said Brand. This sentence of 
banishment had been foreseen; he knew how to 
encounter it when it came. 

“T think, on the whole, it would be advisable 
then. When could you go?” 

“T could start to-night,” he said. But then, de- 
spite himself, a blush of embarrassment mounted 
to his forehead, and he added, quickly, “No. Not 
to-night. The day after to-morrow.” 

“There is no need for any such great hurry,” 
said Mr. Lind, with his complaisant smile. “You 
will want much direction, many letters. Come, 
shall we join your friend in the other room ?” 

The two men, apparently on the best of terms, 
went back to Molyneux; and the talk became 
general. George Brand, as he sat there, kept his 





right hand shut tight, that so he could press the ring 
that Natalie had given him ; and when he thought 
of America, it was almost with a sense of re- . 
lief. She would approve; he would not betray 
his promise to her. But if only that one moment 
were over, in which he should have to bid her 
farewell ! 
(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER X. 
“PURSUED IN LOVE.” 


“Tw afraid, Theo, the band has not the same 
charm for you that it had at first,” said Angel, 
ruefully. 

“Tt will always have the same charm,” said 
Theo, startled out of her reverie, “ while it is so 
true to Pinafore.” 

The girls were sitting on the outer seat of the 
West Pier, and one of them at least was keenly 
listening for an expected footstep. 

“Then do you feel tired after last night’s dance, 
Theo?” 

I, who am used to the school treats 
in Little Darben ?” 

No, she could not be fagged, Angel thought, 
glancing into the bright dark face ; and yet there 
was a certain indefinable change. These varied 
moods of stillness and restlessness certainly had 
never belonged to Theo in the old time, and An- 
gel could not understand. 

“You are sure you still like Brighton, Theo?” 

“Like it! I think, with Hood, that of all the 
trees I know, there is not one to be mentioned in 
the same breath with the magnificent beach at 
Brighton.” 

“Theo, did you wonder what Marion Eliot was 
laughing about this morning, when you came into 
their rooms for me? It was something she had 
copied from an old book, and she was teasing me.” 

“ Of course,” observed Theo. She was leaning 
back in her corner of the seat, tall and lithe and 
slender, in her plain pink cambric, with pink 
daisies round her woodland hat, its brim, in a 
crumpled scoop above the soft dark hair, giving 
an extra piquancy to her face as she looked out 
upon the sunny sea, 

“She told me to read this paper to Rex,” con- 
tinued Angel, blushing even at the suggestion, 
but laughing too, “and of course I shall not. 
But I shall to you, Theo, and then you will know 
whether you are in love.” 

“ Would the test for one fit all, Angel? If so 
— if love came to us all in the same way, for the 
same end”—the tone changed suddenly, but An- 
gel did not notice that, because she too could dis- 
tinguish now the step for which she had been 
listening—“ it would not be such a joke as it is.” 

“A joke!” echoed Rex Derham, stopping oppo- 
site the girls. ‘Do let me hear it.” 

“Qh, Rex,” interposed Angel, in timid depre- 
cation, “we were only talking nonsense, through 
a ridiculous mood the Eliots were in when I was 
there.” 

“We were wondering,” said Theo, with calm 
defiance, “ what it was like to be in love. Mar- 
ion Eliot has been teaching Angel the symptoms.” 

“Theo,” cried Angel, in real distress, “it was 
only Marion’s fun, and the nonsense she had been 
reading.” 

“ Not nonsense,” observed Rex, coolly seating 
himself between the girls; for Angel, in her po- - 
lite attempt to hide the paper she held without 
appearing to do so, had moved away from Theo’s 
side. “I saw what it was. Mivandula’s twelve 
marks, by which, as he says, we may judge of a 
true and real love. Let us judge of yours, Angel.” 

“Oh no, indeed,” cried Angel, frightened as a 
child of what she might betray. “It is such a 
babyish idea.” 

“Yours, Miss Hurst ?” 

“Do,” she said, readily, and the beautiful eyes, 
scarce shaded by the narrow gypsy hat, returned 
his gaze with swift, sweet frankness. “TI really 
want to have my mind set at ease, for I fancy I 
am in love, but can not be certain. Why do you 
look so astonished, Mr. Derham ?” 

“ Who would not be?” he asked, forcing him- 
self to look away from the nonchalant face. 
“ Who is ever to comprehend you ?” 

“Mivandula, of course. Please tell me some 
of the twelve marks, if you remember any really, 
for Angel will never consent to lend us that pa- 

r. ” 


“Yes, Ican remember the important ones,” he 
said, conscious of a vague sense of disappoint- 
ment in her light tone. “For instance, one is, 
‘To love one, and one only—’”’ 

“That is easy, and very natural,” assented 
Theo, in his pause, 

“* And to contemn all others in comparison of 
that one.’ Well, is that easy to you, too, Miss 
Theo, and natural ?” 

“ Yes, I contemn—that means despise, doesn’t 
it ?—you all in comparison of that one. Anoth- 
er, please.” 

“There is one—‘ To adjust one’s self in such a 
manner as to render one’s person acceptable to 
the party beloved.’”’ 

“T see. That accounts for my needing so 
much new frilling now,and ruining myself in 
veils, while I look with envy on poppy-colored 
sun-shades. Well?” 

“* To weep often on their account ?’” resumed 
Rex, with a quizzical, sidelong glance. “I am 
afraid you fail there.” 

“ No,” returned Theo, gravely ; “ but it is not a 
nice sensation, nor do I think Mr. Mivandula has 
fitted it nicely with ‘To adjust one’s self in such 
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a manner as to render one’s person acceptable to 
the party beloved.’ Tearful eyes are not accept- 
able, I should fancy, to any party beloved. Yes ?” 

“*To believe them possessed of the greatest 
perfections,’” Rex went on, with perfect gravity, 
“*and to draw others to the same belief.’” 

“T do believe it,” Theo answered, slowly, “ but 
I can not draw others to the same belief—no, not 
with cords.” 

“To be always in readiness to suffer for their 
sake, and to think such suffering sweet.’ ” 

“Tam ready,” the girl said, “ to suffer for their 


sake, but,” with a grave shake of the head, “ not” 


to think such suffering sweet. Is that all, Mr. 
Derham ?” 

“ T remember,” continued Rex, taxing his mem- 
ory anxiously, while he wondered what sounded 
unnatural in the girl’s bright tone, “one is, ‘To 
love their friends’ kindred, house, clothes, or what- 
soever does in any way relate to them.’ ” 

“T don’t love their friends or kindred,” Theo 
answered, with deliberation; “but their house 
and clothes I do, of course. The rest is doubt- 
ful, because Mrs. Burtle does in any way relate to 
them.” 

“Oh, Theo,” cried Angel, laughing, “ you mean 
me, I do believe!” 

“ As if that were at all probable,” said Theo, 
soberly, while Rex was conscious of a pleasant 
sensation of relief. ‘Is there no other you can 
remember, Mr. Derham ?” 

“T remember that the last is, ‘To languish al- 
ways, and expire in desire after them !’” 

“What a sensible ending! Certainly, if I am 
to languish always, the sooner I expire the better. 
And those are all you remember? And all true, 
are they? And those hundreds of black specks 
along the beach there—being each a person with 
a history of his own—all carry these same marks, 
if they love, do they ?” 

“Why, Theo?” laughed Angel, “you ask the 
question as solemnly as if Rex knew.” 

“He ought to know,” observed Theo, abstract- 
edly, as she sat looking now away from the sea, 
with its splashes of dark ruddy brown, to the long 
miles of shore, and the fleet, cool shadows flying 
over the lines of houses. 

“Theo,” said Angel, presently, “we've a sort 
of holiday again to-day, till dinner-time.” 

“You don’t forget the Aquarium Concert this 
afternoon,” putin Rex. “ The seats are secured.” 

“Thank you, Rex. Oh, we remember that. 
Theo is longing to hear Henschel; but I mean 
Aunt Burtle is going to lunch in Cliftonville, and 
will only come home by seven. You dine with 
us, you know ?” 

“Thank you, yes. Miss Hurst, are you longing 
for another trip to Shoreham ®” 

“That concert comes sadly in the way,” re- 
turned Theo, in a placid, matter-of-fact manner. 
“Don’t you think the tracery of the chain pier 
looks graceful and beautiful against the cliff? I 
wish I were there.” 

“Really, you are perverse,” laughed Angel, 
with good-humored honesty. ‘“ You have seemed 
to like this so very much.” 

“*What is lighter than a feather ?’” quoted 
Rex, smiling. 

“¢The dust that blows in summer weather,’ ” 
returned Theo, and completed the couplet for him 
merrily, with full, cool comprehension of his 
meaning, and of his own pause. 


“ © What's lighter than the dust, I pray? 
The wind that blows the dust away. 
And what is lighter than the wind? 
The lightness of a woman's mind. 

And what is Jighter than that last ? 
Ah, there, my friend, you have me fast.’ 


You should never begin to quote, Mr. Derham, 
when you don’t feel able to go through the pas- 
sage.—Monsieur Le Marchand, it was Mr. Derham, 
not I, who introduced that sentiment among us. I 
was only supplying the deficiency of his memory.” 

Monsieur Le Marchand had come up to them, 
and raised his hat courteously ; and though Theo 
spoke with such indifference, she had blushed al- 
most painfully, and Rex Derham was jealously 
aware of this, though he showed little sign of it, 
while he bore his share in the conversation. 

Angel felt she had done her part last night 
in warning Theo that this stranger might possi- 
bly have interested motives in seeking her, and 
now she took her share in the conversation with 
a lightened mind ; while Theo, carelessly leading 
it where she would, was the one to whom in real- 
ity this light trifling chat was difficult. 

“The Skylark is starting on one of her trips,” 
said Rex, noticing that Theo’s eyes seemed watch- 
ing the schooner leave the long busy beach. “Of 
course you want a voyage in her, Miss Hurst ?” 

“Yes, I want to see what that cornet-player is 
like on a near view.” 

“ Do you row, Miss Hurst ?” inquired Monsieur 
Le Marchand, fully aware how trivial the talk had 
been since he joined the little group. 

“Oh no,” she said, losing the laziness of tone. 
“T can not. I can do very few things.” 

“Even if you never rowed on the sea, surely 
you have done so on your beautiful rivers, with 
the many friends who would be glad to teach 
you, as I know.” 

“ As you guess, perhaps. You can not know.” 

“Will you pardon my asking you a question, 
Miss Hurst ?” he said, leaning on his stick, while 
he stood near her, and using French words fre- 
quently, as he did in every speech except the 
briefest. “I was in England once before, almost 
five years ago, and one day I believe I saw you 
rowing among the beautiful reaches (do you not 
call them?) of your Thames. It is difficult to 
forget a face like yours, even in five years. You 
were with an older lady. May I ask if she were 
your elder sister ?” 

“My mother,” smiled Theo, “ though she al- 
ways looked far more like my sister, as you say.” 
** And a gentleman, who I presume was—” 

“ Yes,” put in Theo, hurriedly. ‘“ We often— 
my father was fond of boating. And so you 
really saw us once, monsieur, and remember ?” 





“Indeed I remember. Will a thousand par- 
dons be accorded me if I ask for madame la 
mére ?” 

“She is well, thank you.” 

Then there was a marked silence, but as Mon- 
sieur Le Marchand made no attempt to leave them, 
Theo broke it presently. 

“T wish I were sitting on the beach under the 
pier, it is so shady there, and so pleasant to look 
down the cool green vista.” 

“ All right,” said Rex, with promptness; “I 
will take you.” 

“T mean,” resumed Theo, in apparent medita- 
tion, “ that I should like it, if it were not going 
voluntarily into the very jaws of ruin. You 
have no sooner got rid, after superhuman efforts, 
of a seller of sweets than you are in the power 
of a seller of pebbles; and you have no sooner 
succeeded wilily in dismissing that seller of peb- 
bles than you are lured into extravagance by a 
seller of shell boxes; and through all goes on a 
running fire of lace-sellers.” ‘ 

“Then you prefer stayi ere ?” interrogated 
Rex, heavily, as if he capone her reason. 

“Yes, 1 think so. I wonder,” lazily, “where 
Hardy is? She would come here, I fancy, as she 
is free, and she will be lonely. I must go round 
and look.” 

“T am at your service,” said Rex, unwitting 
how very obviously he intercepted what Monsieur 
Le Marchand had been going to say. 

“Yet I feel sure,” Theo ruminated from her 
corner seat, “ that, being very sensible, Hardy has 
gone to the chain pier in preference to this. It 
is very nice there. One can fancy one’s self on 
the deck of a very clean green and white ves- 
sel.” 

“Will you come there ?” asked Rex, still with 
infinite patience, and Theo’s careless quizzical 
gaze told nothing of the real pain it gave her to 
find that the whims and perversity she had fan- 
cied would turn him from her had had no such 
effect. 

“Not quite yet. Mr. Derham,” she said, reck- 
lessly seeking an excuse, and not caring how ri- 
diculous a one, “ you have for weeks been devour- 
ed by curiosity to consult that oracle on the little 
table. Monsieur Le Marchand, I believe you are 
consumed by a similar desire.” 

“ All right,” put in Rex, with steady determi- 
nation. “It is the very most transparent impos- 
ture, but my heart hangs on the answer I shall— 
through craft and subtlety—obtain to a question 
1 am going to ask. Come, Miss Hurst.” 

“Are you shocked, Angel?” inquired Theo, 
keeping now close beside her cousin, since Rex 
Derham had planted himself beside her. 

“Tt is very silly,” acknowledged Angel, wonder- 
ing why she could not show contempt for Theo’s 
latest caprice, “but,” she added, pleasantly, as 
she walked in the line Theo so scrupulously kept, 
and could speak to her unheard, “ you make us 
all silly when you choose, Theo—even Rex.” 

“He is always weak,” whispered Theo, mis- 
chievously. 

“But remember, dear—and— it is almost 
luncheon-time,” urged Angel, in a tone her cousin 
understood quite well. But what need could Theo 
feel for Angel’s admonition? It was all exactly 
the reverse of what Angel feared. To Theo there 
was comparative rest now Monsieur Le Marchand 
was with them; and had he not forged a link be- 
tween them by remembering having seen her with 
her dear ones in the old, old days ? 

“Now, Miss Theo,” said Mr. Derham, as they 
all stopped at the oracle’s table—a little group to 
win notice anywhere, and by pausing here, excit- 
ing many a quizzical, amused, and wondering, if 
not disdainful, glance—‘ you must choose our 
questions.” And he laid before her and Angel 
the little list of questions presented by the pro- 
prietor of the oracle. 

“Well, Angel?” interrogated Theo, her eyes 
bright with laughter. 

“T think,” said Angel, prettily and simply ad- 
dressing Monsieur Le Marchand instead of Rex, 
“T should ask this one, Will wealth and power be 
mine?” 

“ And for me, Miss Theo ?” inquired Rex, steadi- 
ly adhering to his resolution that she should choose 
for him. 

“T want,” she said, reading so intently as not 
to seem aware how his eyes sought hers, “ some- 
thing funnier. Ask this, for it is most important, 
Shall I win the object of my affections ?” 

“Thank you,” he said, involuntarily, and his 
face flushed, though he laughed. 

While the wheel was set in motion, and the very 
transparent little mystery was played, Theo stood 
intently and silently watching, even silencing An- 
gel when she spoke. ‘It is all so serious,” she 
said, effectually destroying all seriousness by the 
comic solemnity of her own expression. ‘“ Well?” 
she asked, breathlessly, when Monsieur Le Mar- 
chand and Mr. Derham had received the slips of 
paper pointed to by the little wooden oracle, in his 
race round the table. 

“There is mine,” said Monsieur Le Marchand, 
giving the paper into Theo’s hands. 

“ Wealth and power,” she read, “ have never been 
beyond your grasp. Capital, is not it? And did 
you grasp them, monsieur ?” 

“The future holds the answer to that question, 
mademoiselle.” 

“ Now read mine, Miss Theo,” put in Rex, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

“ Yes ; and the object of your affection longs to 
be thine. How nice, grammar and all!” 

“T almost think, Mr. Derham,” observed Mon- 
sieur Le Marchand, rather pointedly, as they all 
walked away from the oracle, “that I would hate 
such an answerasthat. There is no ring of truth 
about it, for the object of one’s affections rarely 
longs to be ours. Such is human nature!” 

“Tf I were a man,” said Theo, recklessly, “I 
would never waste one grain of affection on a wo- 
man if my heart told me she did not value it. 
What a woman does not give at once, she can 
not have to give at all—or it can not be worth 





giving. I should know that quite well, if I were 
a man.” 

“Infinite knowledge, infinite experience,” said 
the Frenchman, quizzically, while Angel stared in 
surprise at Theo’s unexpected logic, and Rex walk- 
ed silently—hurt a little, it would seem. 

“This is your paper, Mr. Derham,” she said, 
presently. They were walking back past their for- 
mer seats, and Rex had adroitly taken Monsieur 
Le Marchand’s place beside Theo when they had 
had to separate into couples. “Of course you wish 
to keep it.” 

“ When you give it back to me, Theo,” he said, 
in a low, intense voice, “I shall understand its 
truth.” 

“ When I give it back to you ?” the girl repeat- 
ed, her beautiful eyes frankly meeting his, though 
sea and sky seemed dancing before them; the 
slender figure proud and straight, though the heart 
within her throbbed hurriedly, painfully, as she un- 
derstood him—understood that in this minute she 
might have known the crowning glory of her wo- 
manhood. 

“Yes; when you give it me, it will be your mes- 
sage. Until you ean, and will—oh, Theo, keep it 
until then.” 

“T do not understand.” 

The words were so quiet and so cold! What 
could he ever guess of the passionate longing, 
almost unbearable, which the girl hid so well, 
while she conquered in this fight, for which she 
had been unprepared, and unflinchingly stood to 
bear the death-blow ? 

“Forgive me if I seem to ask too much,” he 
said, in a voice of deep emotion, “ but it shall be 
in your own time. You know now the question 
I have often before to-day been tempted to ask 
you, and I will await your answer as patiently as 
aman can, Of course the paper that you hold 
is rubbish; but when you give it back to me I 
shall be the happiest fellow in the world, even 
if you only tell me you will try to love me—pres- 
ently.” 

“ As you say,” she answered, her words strange- 
ly slow and difficult, though her eyes burned with 
a feverish, troubled light, ‘this paper is rubbish. 
I asked Angel the other day what these holes in 
the pier were for, and she said the men sweep 
the dust and rubbish down them; so this is all 
right.” 

And she stooped and carefully dropped the 
paper into the sea below. 

[To BE CONTINURD.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

A SUDDEN outbreak of diphtheria in certain 

tenement-houses in this city is attributed to 
the severe cold storms which came in early Sep- 
tember, and which flooded the cellars of those 
houses, leaving a death-bearing sediment. In 
one house eleven deaths were reported, all con- 
fined to the lower stories. In another tenement 
there were fourteen deaths in rapid succession. 
The matter was investigated by the Health De- 
partment, and a general cleansing and fumiga- 
tion of the cellars on the river-front was ordered, 
which was followed by an immediate decrease 
of the sickness. Undoubtedly a severe epidem- 
ic was prevented by these prompt measures. 





As the season has come for gathering and pre- 
serving the autumn leaves which add so greatly 
to the adornment of our winter homes, a few di- 
rections will be timely. It is well known that the 
leaves should be gathered before frosts come, and 
placed at once between books or newspapers to 
be pressed. They should be kept, while press- 
ing, in a cool place, and changed as often as ev- 
ery other day, for two or three weeks, until thor- 
oughly dry. A mixture of three ounces of spirits 
of turpentine, two ounces of boiled linseed-oil, 
and half an ounce of white varnish is given as 
the best preparation for preserving leaves. Lay 
them on a perfectly smooth board, and apply 
this dressing with a soft cloth. A brush will 
not do it as evenly, and there must be no streaks 
left, as they are a blemish when dry. 





An English journal bewails that the world is 
threatened with a dearth of lions, that the “ king 
of the forest” is gradually disappearing in his 
native wilds. But this grave misfortune has 
encouraged a Frenchman to establish a regular 
breeding stud of lions at Bona, where lions will 
be bred and trained for the market. Perhaps 
the royal beast will in the course of time be- 
come so domesticated that the lion and the lamb 
may lie down together. 


The new elegant building for the Long Island 
Historical Society is now nearly completed, and 
it is expected to be formally opened about No- 
vember 1. 





The new extension to the Astor Library is 
progressing so rapidly that it will be completed 
some months earlier than was anticipated. When 
finished it will afford better accommodations for 
visitors, and additional room for at least 250,000 
volumes. The new building is 80 feet wide, 120 
feet deep, and will cost $200,000. 





The monument which has recently been placed 
over the grave of Charlotte Cushman in Mount 
Auburn is an obelisk of Hallowell granite, 
twenty-five feet high, the design being an exact 
representation in form of the celebrated Cleo- 
patra’s Needle as it stood at Heliopolis. 


Arrangements have been made by the direct- 
ors of the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
for the works of artists to be carried free to that 
city for the Exhibition, which opens in Novem- 
ber. A fine collection of pictures is expected, 
among which will be many which have been ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy and the Paris 
Salon. 





It is expected that the crop of quinces this 
season will be the largest ever gathered fn this 
country, and that housekeepers will be able to 
obtain this delicious fruit for preserving at a 
much less cost than usual. There are several 
varieties, but they are generally distinguished 
in the market as pear aud apple quinces. The 
pear quince is somewhat pear-shaped ; it is hard 





and tough, not fit for making preserves or jam, 
but makes the best jelly. The apple quince is 
flat, like an apple, and quite tender. The thumb 
pressed against a pear quince will scarcely make 
an impression, but when pressed against an ap- 
ple quince sinks into the fruit with a slight 
crunching sound. 





The anticipated visit of Anton Rubinstein to 
the United States is hailed with genuine delight, 
not only in circles strictly musical, but by the 
people in general; for throughout this country 
the popular appreciation of music is steadily in- 
creasing, and the interest and excitement aroused 
by his previous tour through America, about 
eight years ago, are well remembered. He is not 
likely to be less cordially welcomed on his sec- 
ond visit. 





The birth of a daughter to the King and Queen 
of Spain, which took place on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 11, was the occasion of much rejoicing, 
though it was doubtless a disappointment to 
the people of Spain that the heir to the throne 
was a princess instead of a prince. According 
to the Spanish etiquette, the child immediately 
after its birth was taken by the King on a gold- 
en tray,and presented to a host of dignitaries 
who were awaiting the event. The baptism of 
the little princess took place three days after 
amid great pomp and ceremony, and she re- 
ceived the names of Maria Mercedes Isaveila. 





Several inquiries have been made for informa- 
tion about the Boston Society for Home Study. 
The address of the secretary of that society jo 
Miss Anna Ticknor, 9 Park Street, Boston. ™a8- 
sachusetts. She doubtless will give apy desired 
information. 





The abolition of capital punishment has not 
worked well in Switzertand, and in several can- 
tons it has been re-established. This fact is 
worthy of consideration in the agitation of this 
question. 





A communication has been made to the Lon- 
don Royal Society stating the effect of the elec- 


trie light on the ripening of fruit. Two pots of 
strawberries were exhibited, both started under 
precisely the same conditions: one exposed in 
the usual way to daylight showed a bunch of 
green berries ; the other, in addition to daylight, 


had been under the effect of electric light during 
the night, and bore a cluster of large ripe straw- 
berries. If future results prove the truth of this 
experiment, we may in time be able to enjoy 
fruit at all seasons of the year, independent of 
the sun. 





The improvement in travelling is shown by 
the fact that in 1860 it took a passenger five days 
to go from New York to New Orleans; in 1880 
one can go in sixty hours and forty-five minutes. 





The ‘‘ Tanner fust’’ has been rather surpassed 
by a little dog which was accidentally locked up 
in the library when his master left home, and 
was given up as lost. One month and five days 
after, when the room was opened, the missing 
dog, to the astonishment of every one, crept out 
into the light, a living skeleton, and totally 
blind. He was well cared for, and recovered his 
health and sight. But his existence was won- 
derful. He had had no food and no water, and 
had not gnawed the books, or obtained suste- 
nance from any source whatever. This incident 
is said to be a fact. 





It is claimed that the organ to be placed in 
the cathedral at Garden City, Long Island, will 
be the largest and in many respects the most 
wonderful one in the world. It will have 115 
stops and over 7000 pipes. 


The fashionable world is looking to the ce- 
ramic art for its newest buttons. Miniature 
plates, exquisite imitations of Wedgwood-ware 
and Dresden china, and buttons with small views 
on them, are in demand for costly dresses. 





THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS 
AND MR. WILLIAM ASHMEAD 
BARTLETT. - 


HESE fine portraits of the celebrated English 
Baroness and her youthful fiancé derive es- 
pecial interest from the profound sensation cre- 
ated by their projected marriage. The Queen 
herself has endeavored to forbid the banns, and 
the Prince of Wales has used every effort to dis- 
suade the lady from an alliance apparently so 
unsuitable. She, however, it is said, stands firm, 
and insists on being the best judge of her own 
happiness. In fact, it would seem as though 
one’s religion and one’s marriage were one’s own 
private affairs, which concerned one’s self much 
more than other people; and the Santa Filomena 
of modern times, who has lavished her princely 
fortune in making other people happy, without 
distinction of country or sect, and who has done 
more to alleviate misery and wretchedness than 
any other person in the world, has a right to 
please herself in a purely personal matter, where- 
in her nobie record ought to shield her from the 
cruel sneers of those whom she has befriended. 
Certainly, in everything but years, she has im- 
mensely the advantage over the bridegroom, which 
recalls a remark concerning a late notable mar- 
riage, that an undistinguished individual ought 
to esteem himself lucky in becoming the husband 
of George Eliot at any age. 

The Baroness Angela Georgina Burdett-Coutts 
is the youngest daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, 
and the granddaughter of the rich banker Thom- 
as Coutts, whose vast wealth was bequeathed to 
her by his widow, once the fascinating actress 
Miss Mellon, and afterward the Duchess of St. 
Albans. Instead of hoarding this colossal for- 
tune, she has distributed it in all directions—build- 
ing churches; endowing bishoprics ; building im- 
proved tenements for the poor; aiding thousands 
to emigrate from waste lands to fertile countries ; 
establishing reformatories, working-men’s asso- 
ciations, and educational institutions ; fitting out 
destitute boys for the navy, or placing them in 
homes; providing the sick poor with medical at- 
tendance and needed comforts ; setting up drink- 

















WILLIAM ASU MEAD BARTLETT. 


ing fountains in the public squares; and aiding 
in many charities—while her purse was equally 
open to the suffering in remote lands. For many 
years her tall spare figure has been as familiar to 
the squalid poor of the most wretched haunts of 
London as to the elegant and fashionable society, 
where she was always warmly welcomed. In rec- 
ognition of her benefactions a peerage was con- 
ferred on her in 1871. 

Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, though an American by 
birth, is a naturalized British subject, which ren- 
ders inoperative the clause in the Duchess of St. 
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Albans’ will precluding her heir from marrying 
an alien. His brother is a member of Parlia- 
ment, to which he is said to have aspirations. 
He is well educated, handsome, manly, fond of 
atheltic sports, and possesses considerable dra- 
matic talent. He has long been known to the 
Baroness, and served as her almoner in the East, 
and later in Ireland. Should the marriage take 
place, it is to be hoped that he may persist in 
this réle, and that the name of the Baroness may 
none the less continue to be hailed as a blessing 
in the abodes of suffering and poverty. 
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Figs. 1-9.—AUTUMN SUITS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FIGS. 1 AND 9.—[Sre Pace 653.] 


Publishers by Mail, Prepaid, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cen 





Cut Paper Patterns of Figs. 1 and 9.—Girl’s Princesse Wardrobe (English Princesse Dress and Marquise Princesse Dress), for Girl from 5 to 12 Years old, in Eight Sizes, fram 22 to 29 Inches Bust Measure, sent by the 
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Evening Hood and Autumn Hats. 
Fig. 1.—This Oriental fanchette for wearing with full-dress 
coiffures is of cream-colored Surah, puffed on red satin, and 
bordered with silk marabout fringe. 
pinned on each side by large golden ball pins, crosses under the 


throat, and is thrown over the shoulders. 


‘ig. 2.—This hat, called the Richelieu, is of silver-colored 
felt, bordered with silver galloon, and has a cord of silver with 


tassels for its only trimming. 


Fig. 3.—This Louis XIII. hat of gray felt has a wide brim 
It is trimmed with a golden brown silk cord, 


and high crown. 


and groups of shaded ostrich plumes. 





Fig. 2.—Ricne1 


Lady’s and Girls’ Autumn 
Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1—PLain anp Prarp 
CasHMErE Dress. The skirt is 
made of silk, and is trimmed 
with side-pleated ruffles of the 
same and with gathered ruffles 
of plaid cashmere. The polo- 
naise of plaid cashmere is but- 
toned in front, and gathered 
there, pleated on the sides, and 
stitched with silk on the edges. 
The fichu is made of plaid 
cashmere, and edged with side- 
pleated ruffles of silk. In ad- 
justing the fichu, cross it in 
front, and confine it with a silk 
belt. 

Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
rrom 5 to 7 Years orp. The 
skirt of this light woollen dress 
is trimmed with a box-pleated 
ruffle. The coat-tail basque 
and the over-skirt draped high 
on the sides are of the same 
material, A side-pleated ruffle 
trims the edge of the basque. 

Fig. 3.— Dress ror Girt 
rroM 7 T0 9 Years OLD. This 
dress consists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The skirt is made 
of plain wool, and is trimmed 
on the bottom with a side-pleat- 
ed ruffle of plaid material, head- 
ed with a fold of the plain wool. 
The trimming for the polonaise 
of the plaid goods consists of a 
collar and cuffs of plain mate- 
rial, and bows of satin ribbon. 
A chemisette of mull completes 
the polonaise. 


Autumn Suits for Boys 
and Girls, Figs. 1--9. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
OF FIGS. 1 AND 9. 

See illustration on page 652. 

Fig. 1 (with cut paper pat- 
tern).—This pretty costume for 
a girl of 8 years is of beige-col- 
ored wool, with garnet velvet. 
The style is the English prin- 
cesse dress, with three box- 
pleats looped low in the back, 
below which is a velvet sash 
and pleated wool skirt. The 
front is single-breasted, with a 
pointed collar and a smooth 
apron with buttons and mock 
button-holes. Velvet cuffs and 
collar. The Cabriolet hat is 
of garnet velvet, trimmed with 
cream-colored ostrich plumes. 

A cut paper pattern of the 
Girl’s Wardrobe, comprising the 
English Princesse Dress, Fig. 1, 
and the Marquise Princesse 
Dress, Fig. 9, for girl from 5 to 
12 years old, is published in 
eight sizes, from 22 to 29 inch- 
es bust measure, accompanied 
with a full description of the 
manner of putting it together, 
and the quantity of material 
required. 

Fig. 2.—This house dress for 
a girl of 10 years is of light 





It covers the head, is 


Fig. 1.—Pxatn anp Pia 
CasuMERE Dress. 
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Fig. 1.—Orrentat Fancnerre. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
5 to 7 YEARS OLD. 


LADY’S AND GIRLS’ AUTUMN 





Fig. § 


DRESSES. 


blue wool. 
and large collar. 


of black velvet. 


puffs. 


is of 


> 


3.—Dress FoR GIRL FROM 
7 to 9 YEARS OLD. 


The front is 


of shirred blue silk. 


653 


Pleated skirt 


Fig. 3.—This suit for a boy of 7 or 8 years is made of gray 
cloth and black velvet 


The sack coat has a large collar and belt 


The trousers are slightly full below the knee. 
Fig. 4.—This costume for a girl 10 years of age is of réséda 
and navy blue faille. 


The front and the sleeves are shirred in 


The waist is adjusted to the figure in the back. 
velvet toque has a soft crown of silk. 

Fig. 5.—This rich costume for a little girl 7 years of age 
white cashmere and 
trimmed down the front with shells of Bretonne lace, with a 


@ 





rose-colored 


The 


faille. The 


waist is 





Fig. 3.—Lovis XIII. Har. 


brandebourg heading each shell, 
with large buttons on the ends. 
The skirt is formed of alter- 
nate breadths of white and rose 
pleatings. Louis XIII. hat of 
white felt, trimmed with a long 
plume, and a rosette of feathers 
in front of the turned-up brim. 


Fig. 6.—Hooded cloak of 
striped limousine and dark 
blue cloth. The hood is pro- 


longed in two points in front to 
simulate a collar. The hood is 
very long, and is terminated by 
a large tassel of wool. 

Fig. 7.—This cloth suit is for 
a boy of 6 years. The coat has 
revers, and opens over a vest 
buttoned at the top and show- 
ing below a sash of silk that 
falls on one side in fringed 
ends. The revers, collar, cuffs, 
and pockets are of velvet. 

Fig. 8.—This suit for a boy 
of 12 years has a coat of noi- 
sette cloth with large double 
collar, and a vest of lighter 
shade, with a leather belt and 
buckle. The trousers reach to 
the striped stockings and cloth 
boots. 

Fig. 9 (with cut paper pat- 
tern).—This pretty marquise 
princesse dress for a girl of 8 
years is of Pompadour wool 
and black velvet. Three bias 
strips of velvet trim the back, 


and a similar band borders 
the collar. Velvet buttons are 
down the front and on the 
sides. Narrow silk pleatings 


trim the front of the skirt. 


Lace and Figured Silk 
Collar with Jabot. 

See illustration on page 644. 

For this collar cut of lace 
one piece, rounded behind and 
square in front, and edged with 
similar lace three inches wide, 
which is sloped off from the 
front corners toward the top. 
Finish the neck with a binding 
an inch wide, which is covered 
with a folded strip of figured 
silk, and is edged at the top 
with a row of box-pleated lace 
three inches wide, falling over 
the binding. For the jabot cut 
a bias strip of silk six inches 
and a half wide and eleven 
inches and a quarter long, which 
is pointed on the under en 1, 
and edged on with 
gathered lace. Fold this part 
lengthwise through the middle, 


and lay it ina ple it at the top 


the sides 


and in three inches and a 
quarter from the pointed end. 
Two loops of the silk complete 
the jabot 


Netted Guipure Borders, 
Figs. 1~4. 
See illustrations on page 644, 
Tnese bordefS~are_darned on 
a foundation of straight hetting 
with cotton of medium thick- 
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ness in point de toile and point de reprise, and 
ornamented with wheels and with bars in point 
de reprise, The edges are worked in button-hole 
stitch, after which the projecting netted founda- 
tion iz cut away. 











ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Country.—Wraps are not necessary in weather that 
makes them useless. Old-fashioned hoops, running 
all the way around, are not worn, and must be very 
emall indeed not to be conspicuous in the present 
style of dress. 

A. H. L.—The Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, 
Vol. XIIL, will be handsome for your velvet and bro- 
cade suit. 

A. B. C.—Prune-colored cloth with plush trimmings 
will be handsome for a bride’s travelling dress in Oc- 
tober. Use pattern of Pilgrimage Suit illustrated in 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. X1IL. Black satin slippers are quite 
fashionable for full dress, even with white toilettes. 

Sussortser.—When the bride wears her travelling 
dress during the ceremony, the groom wears a black 
diagonal cloth Prince Albert coat, with black vest and 
dark trousers. The tweed suit would scarcely be ad- 
missible for wedding garments, though appropriate 
for travelling. 

A Svxsortuer.—The amethyst is not nearly so val- 
uable as the ruby, emerald, or diamond. It depends 
upon the caprice of fashion for its value, and when 
out of fashion may be bought for atrifle. It is said to 
be gradually coming into vogue. 

C. B. A.—The long Japanese-shaped initial done in 
colored cottons is fashionable for marking gentlemen's 
handkerchiefs for general use. Those meant for dress 
occasions have a white monogram in one corner, or 
else the slender initial is done in white. 

M. G. B.—Velvet will be stylish this fall for com- 
bining with silk for suits. Use the pattern of the 
Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XIIL., for 
remodelling your black silk. 

F. 8. O.—Your brown silk is a very good shade for 
this winter. Combine it with velvet of the same 
shade, and make by the Habit Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XIII. 

Groneta.—Your gray silk is very light, but will be 
very handsome made up in combination with plain or 
else brocaded velvet of the same shade. A basque of 
the velvet, with side panels to match, and the skirt of 
the silk, will be very handsome. 

Mitzi M.—Your blue cloth will look well in a Pil- 
grimage Suit, but the white braid is not suitable for 
winter. Use black Hercules braid, and line the hood 
with red; also have red in the cord and tassela. A 
fichu drapery and belt of black and white polka-dotted 
silk will look well on your old black silk, and will 
probably be all the trimming you can get for $2. 

Enquiner.—In making a call of condolence your 
own tact and fine feeling must guide you as to how to 
approach the subject of your friend’s grief. In many 
cases unspoken sympathy is the kind most grateful. 

Mrs. Lizzix 8.—Harper's Bazar will be sent you for 
six months on receipt of $2. We do not undertake to 
vouch for advertisers, but believe the one you mention 
worthy of credit. 

¥. H, K.—If you don’t understand the French menu 
at a dinner party, we can only advise you to make the 
best of the situation, and learn French enough to com- 
prehend it in future, which is easily done. A pronoun- 
cing dictionary will give you the information you want. 
Consult The Ugly Girl Papers for hair-dyes, none of 
which we recommend. 

Country.—Alfred Walker's Hints to Women on the 
Care of Property is published in book form, in “ Har- 
per’s Half-hour Series,” and will be sent you on receipt 
of 20 cents. A lady who finds a friend calling, on com- 
ing into her own house, will probably find it easier to 
retain her bonnet and wrappings during her friend’s 
stay. 

Miss Warrr.—To transfer embroidery designs to 
white or light-colored materials, take a mould made 
of transparent mould paper, and pass a needle at reg- 
ular intervals through the outlines of the design and 
through the mould. Lay the mould thus perforated 
firmly on the material, pass a wadding pad filled with 
blue powder over the mould, and fix the outlines thus 
formed on the material with blue paint, which must 
be mixed with liquid glue or gum-arabic. It is best to 
use a raling-pen for the drawing. Ifthe material be of 
a dark color, use white chalk and white paint instead 
of the blue, 

Mas. H. 8.—It is a matter of taste whether you leave 
the plush skirt entirely plain, or else have a balayeuse 
pleating of doubled satin to appéar below the edge. 

Crimson Si.x.-—-You are not too old to wear a crim- 
son evening dress. It will be most effective trimmed 
with white lace. 

Mac.—Your plaid is rather gay and large for a girl 
of nine years, but will look best arranged as handker- 
chief borders on dark green or dark blue cashmere to 
make a handkerchief polonaise and pleated skirt like 
that in the Girl's School Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. XIIL 

M. B. J.—White muslin and piqué dresses are worn 
all winter by boys one or two years of age. Piqué 
is not too heavy-looking; many mothers prefer the 
fleece-lined piqué. 

R. E. M.—Your brocaded satin de Lyon will make a 
handsome polonaise to wear with a satin or velvet 
akirt of the same shade for a short suit for the street. 

Katuriva.—A peacock blue velvet skirt deserves 
something better than the plaid woollens for an over- 
dress. You should get either lady's cloth or brocaded 
silk, or else figured velvet of the same shade, for a coat- 
basque and apron drapery. 

Isanet.—Get Japanese designs for the paper of your 
room. Have a wide dado, and with your favorite pink 
and rose-colors introduce some gold. A body Brussels 
carpet, with white ground, strewn with regular figures 
—not flowers--of blue and darker red than that on 
your walls, will be in good taste all the year round, 
though, if you prefer it, a blue and white plaid Chinese 
matting will be pretty in the summer. Get plain 
scrim for your curtains. Trim them down the middie, 
sides, and across the bottom with a row of antique 
gvipure lace; then have a strip of scrim hem-stitched, 
and then a row of insertion. String them at the top 
of your window on gilt rings that go over ebony rods. 
Have these in your room, while next the glass are hol- 
land shades. Omit the lambrequins from the mantel 
and from the windows, unless you can do the artistic 
needie-work that is now so effective on such draperies. 
The scrim spread and shams should match your cur- 
tains. Have blue and pink together in your cret 
for lounge. A rattan screen, or else one with ebonized 
wood frame, covered with paper like that on your 
wall, or with those papers imported for screens, will 
be useful. For a splasher to protect the wall by your 
wash-stand have a gathered curtain of scrim, or else 
one of the painted wicker pieces sold for this purpose, 











DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 
“ Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good 
many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it. “he bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circuiars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many persons that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L, Sura. 

ZaneEsvi.LE, Ouro, Nov, 7, 1878. 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 


“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
com faints and childhood weakness a sey, For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 
Am using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a case of 
nervous prostration, and getting a you result already. 
Cc. W. Prinpie, M.D. 


Granp Raprips, Mics. —[Com.} 





Tux nutritive elements of flour are not vitiated by 
using Hanford’s None Such Baking Powder. The 
most simple powder made, containing nothing but 
pure Cream Tartar and Soda. No filling in it.—{Com.]} 
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ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
EPPs's 





Product of a special refining pro- 
cess. It is Chocolate devoided of 
its over-richness and substantial- 
ity. Sugarless, and, when made, 
of the consistenceof coffee. Anaf- 
ternoon Chocolate, Each packet 
is labelled JAMES EPPS & CO., 
He pathic Chemists, London 


(CHOCOLATE 


ESSENCE 












I have worn this Corset| I have worn the Flexible 
three days and every bone | Hip Corset three months and 
over the hips is broken. every bone is still perfect. 
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FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Is warranted not to break over the hips. It gives 
an elegant Figure, and fits with perfect ease. rice 
by mail, with Plain Bust, $1 25; with Tampico Bust 
(Perfection Corset), $1 75. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Buttons, and ents of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 








The THOT’ PSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 

natural curly hair, is indis- 
“, pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
is warm weather. It is the “latest” 
wiwy and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
{ - Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
with privilege of en ‘o be had ONLY of 
MRS, C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


The Young Ladies’ Journal 


Is the BEST MAGAZINE for LADIES & FAMILIES, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER, now ready, contains an 
ELEGANT SUPPLEMENT, EMBOSSED in GOLD 
for WALL BASKET; 
ED FASHION PANO- 
RAMA with 20 FIGURES, and about 300 EN- 
GRAVINGS illustrating all of the LATEST PARIS 
FASHIONS for the AUTUMN of 1880, with CUT-OUT 
PATTERNS, &c.; several NEW COMPLETE STO- 
RIES, illustrated ; also MUSIC, POETRY, RECIPES, 
&c. The Supplements alone are worth more than the 
price of the Journal. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOK AND NEWSDEALERS. 
Price, including all the supplements, 35 cents. 
The International News Co., 31 Beekman St., N. Y. 


‘opyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 
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W YORK SHOPP 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
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EDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878, 





5 0 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with nai 


1c. 
40 all Chromos,l0c, Star Print’g Co.,Northford, Ct. 








Back Supporting Shoulder Brace. 


Is 80 con- 
structed that 


ing stpport 
to the . 
and draws the 


shoulders 
back so as to 


ing the body 
into an erect 


Give waist 
measure. 
Send for cir- 
cular and il- 
lustrated 
: © BW \ price-list of 
HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS TO 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 





AL. 
BENTLEY BROS. (from 48 & 50 Walker St.) 


Have removed to the handsome new store 


No. 856 Broadway, near 14th St. 


THE LADIES WILL REJOICE to hear of this change, 
which renders it convenient as well as profitable to 
examine our splendid stock of Decorative Needlework 
and Novelties in Embroidery and Fancy Work. 


TO MOTHERS. —Use the Nov- 
elty Carriage. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
fortably. Beware of Imitations, 
Send for Vircuiar,to LEWIS P. TIBBA LS, 

820 Broadway, next block above Stewart’s, 


~ “HOW TO MAKE LACE” 


(Copyright), 250 Illustrations of all the stitches nec- 


essary, 50c. 
ARRASENE: 
HOW TO WORK IT, 25c. 
Mme, GURNEY & CO., 6 E. 14th St., Broadway, N. Y. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Examinations for Women. 

The eighth examination for women by Harvard 
University will be held in Cambridge, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning June 30, 1881. 
Candidates will be examined upon the subjects required 
for admission to Harvard College, except that any 
candidate may substitute French and German in place 
of Greek. For information, address Secre’ of New 
York Local Committee, 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from th 

in, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


Of every kind and description 


GREAT BARGAINS. 
Beautiful Saratoga Waves, 
$3 00 apiece; do., do., extra 
size, gn bad whole top, 
$500. Frizz Fronts of Water 
Frizzettes, $3 00; do. in hon- 
eycomb style,$1 50. Coquets, 
natural curl, 75 cts. Perfec- 
tions, $1 ©. A Set of Long 
Branch Scallops (6 scallops), 
$1 25; do., do., puff style (6 
V7, scallops), $2 50. Switches, 

8 AAA 1)) long hair, from $2 50 up. 

Double Chatelaines, all long hair, from $400 up. Ev- 
erything else, Wigs, &c., at the lowest rates. 

Orders for not less than $5 OO filled C.O.D., with 

rivilege of examination. For smaller amounts, send 

oney Order or Stam Address 
HAUSSER & CO., Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, New York City. 


14-STOP ORGANS, 























e Lipa, Cheek, 
























SUB BASS iach! 

Set Reeds, $65. Pi- 
anos, $125 and upward, sent on trial. Ca e 
free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J 















C4277 4s5sERs 7. 
A. GIBBS, 158 State St., Chi 


icago. Til., Meee. 
facturer,Jobberand Retail Dealerin N.E.& Turkish 
TTERNS in colors on Burlaps. Sample 


PA 
18x87 in., hook, directions, &c.. sent post- 
RUG paid. on receiptof 55c. Catalogue free. 





New Style Cards, Lithographed imbright colors, 10c. 
Af) 60 Ag'ts S_.mples, 10c. Conn.Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


Tro Institute, Freehold, New J e © rm 
Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for the best Col- 
leges and for Business. Rev. A. G.Caampers, Principal. 


EI t Cards. New Chromo,Shelis,Gilt- ac. 
50 with name, 10c. G. A. Sraime, Northiord, . 











HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 
The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, $1 00 per box. 
Veloutine, in 3 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box. 


The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00, 


La Bellogene Face Powder, 3 shades, 25c. 
per box. 


Indelible Vegetable ‘‘ Lip» and ‘‘ Face 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bottle. 


** Aurora,*? for producing golden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 


Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades. 


** Diapholine,»? the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 


Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 


An exquisite and grand assortment of Real 'Tor= 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices, 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 

Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country. All 
shades properly matched at ble prices. 


COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 


Don't fail to send for our New Catalogue, “ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country free of charge, 
or C.O.D., with privilege of examination, If not 
approved, can be returned at my expense. 

L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER 


ConTaIns: 


THE ASCENT OF FUJIYAMA. By Consranor 
Gorpvon-Cummine. 
With Four I ilustrations. 


ART-NEEDLEWORK. By Lvoreria P. Hatz. 
With Ten I Uustrations, 


KEATS. A Sonner. By Joux Tans. 
REMINISCENCES OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
By Tuomas W. Brewrs. 
With Two I illustrations, 
A ROMANCE OF THE HEBRIDES. By Amexta 
E. Barr. 
With Five Illustrations. 


AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY. By Sanan O. Jewert. 
With Four I Uustrations. 








A DEMON-HUNT WITH ST. HUBERT IN TOU- 
RAINE. By Moncore D. Conway. 
With Nine I liustrations, 


DOES FARMING PAY? A Pox. By Hzwry 8. 


OODALE. 
With Siz Illustrations. 


THE METROPOLIS OF THE PRAIRIES. By A.A. 
Hayes, Jr. 


With Twenty-two I lustrations. 


WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 
WitniaM Briaox. 
Cuarter XLIV. “Ye are welcome, Gleno 
Cuarren XLV. “The Equinoctials at last.” 
Cuarrer XLVI. “Flieh! auf! hinaus!” 
With Two Illustrations. 


THE THROCKMORTONS. A Story. By Many N. 
RESOOTT. 


e.” 


SOME PECULIARITIES OF TURKISH POLITICS. 
By Henry O. Dwieurt. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Nove. By Hear 
James, Jr. 
Cuarprers XIX.-XXIV. 


IS IT ALL THERE STILL? A Pox. By Z. B. Gus- 
TAFSON. 


“BAD PEPPERS.” A Srory. By Gores Parsons 
Laturor. 


A BUDDHIST VISION. A Poem: By Franozs L. 
Mace. 


MODERN BEE CULTURE. By M. Howxanp. 


MORNING AND EVENING BY THE SEA. A 
‘oxm. By James T. Frevps. 


THE “SOPHIA WALKER.” 


By Captain Joun 
Copman. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. -__ 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.........+. $4 00 
















HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year....... oobgese 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............0+4+ 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 150 
Harrer’s MaGazin 

Harper’s Werkry One Year....... ..$10 00 
Harper's Bazar.. e 

Harpre’s MAGaztng..... 

Haerer’s Wann. } One Year.......--. 700 
Harper's MaGazine..... 

Hanren’s Bazak..... *} One Year....+..... 7 00 
Tiarrer’s WREKLY....... 

Sime ante. } one YVOar .cecccsces TOO 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 




















Ocroser 9, 1880.] 
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I" Subscribers, Attention! 


Send your Subscriptions through 
our Agency, and get 


TWO PERIODICALS 
For thé Price One. 


Peterson’s Magazine and Bhrichs’ Fash- 
ion Quarterly, to the same or separate ad- 
dresses, for one year, $2 OO. 

Godey’s Lady's Book and Bhrichs’ Fash- 
ion Quarterly, to the same or separate ad- 
dresses, for one year, $2 OO. 

Arthur's Magazine and Bhrichs’ Fashion 
Quarterly, to the same or separate address- 
es, for one year, $2 OO. 

Demorest’s Magazine and Bhrichs’ Fash- 
ion Quarterly, to the same or separate ad- 
dresses, for one year, $3 OO. 

Harper's Monthly, Weekly, or Bazar, and 
Bhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly, to the same 
or separate addresses, for one year, $4 OO. 

The American Agriculturist and Bhrichs’ 
Fashion Quarterly, to the same or sepa- 
rate addresses, for one year, $1 50. 


If you do not wish the FasHion QuarTERLY, 
we will send you instead : 

For one subscription to any of the above- 
named magazines, A BEAUTIFUL JAP- 
ANEBSE BROOCH, in silver or gilt—one of 
the most tasteful articles of the season. 

For two subscriptions, to the same or separate 
addresses, A QUAINT AND EXTREME- 
LY STYLISH BRACELET, representing 
a snake coiled about the arm. 

For four subscriptions, to the same or sepa- 
rate addresses, A MAGNIFICENT GOLD 
PENHOLDER AND PENCIL CASE, 
with a fine Gold Pen, enclosed in a velvet-lined 
case. Hundreds of these Pens have been sent 
out, and not one single complaint of their qual- 
ity has been received. They cannot be 
bought for less than $3 00 each. 


Every reader of this paper can secure at least 
one of these magnificent premiums. Canvass 
for an afternoon among your neighbors, and you 
will be astonished to find how many subscrip- 
tions you can obtain for the mere trouble of 
asking. 

Remit all subscriptions by Post-Office Money 
Order, to 


EHRICH BROS., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
Brae a Pec 





red many 
never failed to act a 
Nelson Fairchild, of St. Vt., says, “Tt is 
of , value, After sixteen years of great 
su oe from Piles and Costiveness it com- 
me, 


viet a harebon of says, 
age has done ee Beg ag any! 
ing a severe Liver and Kidney Com; 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 
a It ol 
the poi h e 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lous Jaundice, Constipation, 


Piles, or!in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and nervous disorders. 


KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
and can be sent by mail prepaid. 

One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRy rT Now : 
ta Ruy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Proprietors, 
42 9 wWitieend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 











$5 10 $20 Kaisrede Sermsox & Cos Portiand, Maine 
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~ CHOICE FALL GOODS. 


85 Departments at Popular Prices. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. _/HOUSEFURN'G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. OVO SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 Oo, GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 O CHINA. 

oO Oo 
°" JONES ° 
Oo oO 
D Oo 


x x 








Kighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 





| 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS 


AT WHOLESALE. 


eral inducements to purchase. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 





x 


°°, JONES 


SHOES. 0 CO LACES. 
CARPETS, ~ UJ OQ” GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY” oO Qa HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. Oo AO MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv tenet Fornieuino Q’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of 
English and American Carpetings, designs and 
colorings adapted to the latest style of decora- 
tions in Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, Brus- 
sels, Tapestries, Three-ply, and Ingrains. 

Whole Carpets, Rugs, and Mats. il-Cloths, 
Linoleum, and Lignum. 


Broadway & 19th St. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut “a Patterns, known 
as “‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for let 








AITKEN, SON, & CO. 


Have received a very rich assortment of 
3lack Brocaded Velvets, ranging in 
prices from 5 to 12 dollars per yard; 
also, a fine selection of Colored Velvets, 
having a Surah ground and raised figure 
—a beautiful and effective novelty for 
Combination Suits and Drgss Trimming. 


Broadway, cor. [8th St. 





Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
6 East 14th Street, Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Honiton and Point Lace Braids, AR- 
BASENKE, &e. 3c. for Samples and Price-Lists. 


H|E| C\K|E|R/S 
P|E|R|FIEIC|T 
BiA|K| TING 
P/O|WIDIE'IR 












































suit or wardrobe. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


Done for Ladies and Gentlemen. Commissions executed 
with promptness, judgment, and taste. Unexception- 
able references. Circulars and information furnished 
on application to Miss MARIA RITTER, 

Box 39, Station D, N.Y. City. 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatierr & Co., Portiand, Maine. 

















h Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
Name Nicely printed,10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS 
IN THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER 
FOR USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR 
WARRANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PER- 
FECT BAKING POWDER. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 

CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 208 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 





Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake, Glass, Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 














| A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
$ Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








6s) MINERAL 





= SILK: ORNAMENTS*) 


PREPARED TO APPLY TO 


Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 


By simply moistening the back of the picture, and pressing same with a hot iron. Patented 
November 12th, 1878. 


DECALCOMANTE 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, &c., &. 

PALM & FECHTELER { op 2'2 Stevens } NEW YORK. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 

50c. and $1 00 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be sent on receipt of amount. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest FALL and WINTER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME XiIill. 


GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 


Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... No, 22 


BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT: Basque, 
Over-skirt Open at the Side, and Round 


Go oneiic cecusadssoveuseessaneceeusscupeced ba 
SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Front, 
Pelerine and Round Skirt...............-.6 os 


COAT-TAIL BASQUE, Double Apron Over- 
skirt, and Round Skirt “ 


DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, and Round Skirt 
with Shirred Front and Pointed Panels.....“ 29 
WATTEAU BASQUE, Double Over-skirt with 
Scarf Drapery and Round Skirt............. “ 31 


tion. Address 





SHIRRED, Round Waist, with Draped Over- 
skirt and Short Skirt No. 


PEEGRIMAGE SUIT 6. oo ccccadecccsccsce ccocse * 36 
MOUCHOIR SUIT with Triple Apron......... *@ 
ENGLISH TRAVELLING CLOAK............ be | 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL WARDROBE: Handkerchief 

Suit, English Coat, and Apron Over-skirt.... “ 88 
BRIDAL (OR FULL DRESS) TOILETTE: 

Pointed Waist Laced Behind, with Slashed 

Sleeves, Triple Apron, and Square Train.... “ 39 
HABIT SUIT: Habit Basque, Straight Over- 

skirt with Revers, and Round Skirt......... * 40 
MoGREGOR MANTLE, Draped Over-skirt, and 

I RS ae re = @ 
NEWPORT JACKET, and Invernegs Cloak.... “* 40 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LST OF NEW BOOKS 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Con- 
cluding Volume. By Joun Rionarp Green. Vol. 
IV. The Revolution—1683-1760. Modern England— 
1760-1815. With Three Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Green’s History of the English People. Complete in 
Foar Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per Volume. * 

Il. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joux 

Mok.ey. The following volumes are now ready: 
BYRON. By Joun Nico. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, By Lesuie Sreruen. 
EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Moxtson. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron, 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 
GOLDSMITH. By Wiritam Braox. 
HUME. By Professor Hux.ey. 
DANIEL DEFOE. By Wu.t1am Muyo. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suair. 


SPENSER. By Dean Cuvron. 
THACKERAY. By Anruony Trotters. 


BURKE. By Joun Morury. 

MILTON. By Marx Parrtison. 

SOUTHEY. By Epwarv Dowpen. 
BUNYAN. By James Antuony Frovnpe. 
CHAUCER. By Apo.ruvs Win.tiam Warp. 
COWPER. By Gouinwin Smrra. 
ALEXANDER POPE. By Lesiie Sreruzn. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume. 


HAWTHORNE. By Henny James, Jr. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Ill. 

METHODS OF TEACHING, 
12mo, Half Leather, $1 25. 

IV. 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. By 
his Daughter, Lady Hottanp. With a Selection 
from his Letters, Edited by Mrs. Austin. (Abridged 
and Rearranged.) 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

A 

LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, Republican Can- 
didate for President of the United States. By Ep- 
munp Kirxe. Illustrated. 4to, Paper, 20 cents, 
German Edition, 20 cents. 

VI. 

ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. Four Centuries 
of English Letters. Selections from the Correspond- 
ence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers from the 
Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Baptiste Sooonss. 
12mv, Cloth, $2 00. vir 


BROWNING'’S MODERN FRANCE. Modern 
France, 1814-1879. By Oscar Brownine. 32mu, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vill. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR. 
By Sue.pon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurispradence in University Cullege, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

1X. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James Symineron. 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


By Joun Swerr. 


x. 

REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880. 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents ; Cloth, 30 cents. 

XI. 

JUDGE AND JURY. A Popular Explanation of 
Leading Topics in the Law of the Land. By Brn- 
3aMIN VauGuan Apporr. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XI. 


MY COLLEGE DAYS. By Roperr Tomes. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 
XII. 
SAMUEL LOVER. A Biographical Sketch. With 


Selections from his Writings and Correspondence. 
By AnpgEw James Symtneton. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cts. 
XIV. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. By H. W. Riouarpson, 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
XV. 
LIFE SKETCHES OF MACAULAY. By Cuarues 
Avams, D.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XVL 
AMERICAN MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY 
LAW ; or, the Common Law of Deliberative Assem- 
blies. Systematically arranged for the Use of the 
Parliamentarian and the Novice. By Grorer T. 
Fisu. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1 00. 





eee eee 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Ametia B. Epwarps. 15 cts. 


Cast Up by the Sea; or, The Adventures of Ned Gray. 
By Sir Samus. W. Baker. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


The Mudfog Papers, &c. By Cuan.es Dickens. 10 cts. 
White Wings: A Yachting Romance. By Wittitsm 
Brack. Illustrated by W. Smart. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. Also,a Cheap Edition, without Illustrations, 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. 
Pride and Prejudice. By Janz Austen. 15 cents. 
Clear Shining after Rain. By C.G.Hamiron. 15 cts. 
George Bailey. By Ortver O_pnoy. $1 00. 
”s ie 
Cross Purposes. By Crornta Finptay. 10 cents, 
. - 


Cape Cod and All Along Shore: Stories. By Cuarces 
Norpuorr. 15 cents. 


Hypatia. By Cuaries Kinestey. 15 cents. 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn. 10 cents. 


Mary Anerley. By R. D. Brackmore, $1 00. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moeswortu. 15 cents. 


s@™ Harere & Buorurus will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ta Haurer’s Cararocue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, ¥. 
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NOTES ON AMERICAN BELLES. 


FACETLA. A negro passing along Broadway was astonished at Arrarent Parapvox.—A butcher can sell the fore Nervous Parry (on box seat). “ Dear me, we seem to 
hearing a voice call out, ** How dye do, Massa Mungo? | quarters of a lamb, and yet have two quarters of it left. | be going ve' y fast. I hope your horses, sir, are quite 
Srverar. men lately swam the Mississippi River | how d’ye do, Snowball 3” and, on looking up, dbserved —>—_—_- under control—I hope they are not running away—” 
— New Orleans on a wager. A reporter of the | it proceeded from a parrot in a xplendid gilt cage. Doctor X—— is as bad a sportsman as he is a physi- Coaoum an (who is sick of his companion). ** Sh—sh—! 
“None of them seemed to be putting forth | “Aha, Massa Parrot,” said Blackie, ‘you great man | cian, but this does not prevent him, as regularly as the | Not another word. Don’t speak—don’t move. 
port t till it was discovered that an alligator had | here. You live in gold house now; but me know 
strack out from shore as a competitor; and then—well, | your fadder very well. He live in bush.” flelds with his dog and his gun ud that’s the only | world.” 


every man did bis best to keep the alligator from carry —_—_>——_ period of the year when dy doesn’t kill anything,” eaid [It is needless to say that at the next change of horses 
ing off the stakes.” The loan at a loan office is best left alone. one of his colleagues, kindly, the seat becomes vacant for one of the other sex, 


season comes round, from sp Laoag ¥ fortnight in the wouldn't have any one know they are doing it for the 








